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P R E F A C E 


The Tialure of Turfclçh shadow theatre, w hiçti grew gut of maııy grtistiç iradlllons. 
has fasemated and baffled generafians of Iravetlers lo îhe Mıddle Eaai. and Karagöz Kas 
attracted tü İtseEf a çora ide rahle mim her af BflthıiBİSStİC sahûlars. 

Cunsidcring t he gruvving Fııferest in puppöt and shadoıv th&ater. througlıout the 
vvprEd thıs aliıdy has a rclevaoce t hat maket the bûûk of ifiterest to the general reoder 
as wcll as |p the speciarist. BeeentJy therc has been a res-vakaniny ûf iııtereai in 
Asiatic shadow iFioattr, 

Today, ttıany ûf İrüdftional popular dfanoalic forms, ır. partİCular Karagöz, hava ha en 
absorbad loto or replaced hy rsdin, movies and lelavlâiom the medias of eontemporary 
maa-s cuEtıJre And it İs certtiin that at this tflfrft, YVtien thc I he 3 (re. arv at t urhJch 
pcrpetuafly rûrtcvrs rtssJf. İs looking tor new means ûf exprcs-skın r iho cxcmpLe of Karagöz 
Wİtl be particularîy immcdiilte and of greot hdtp, 

Thd authar would IJk* to thsnk alı those schdarş, partıcuiarly Gcorg Jacob, Theodûr 
M e özel, Igııazs Klmigğ and H elim ut Bitter, yvhn have devûted Ihcriıselves wJih enrhusiasm 
ta thc stiıdy of fhe Karagöz. While it waa timdly th&t partieülat aspects of Karagöz 
received the attention af rhese sabolara, the ir iTHinographs are irveriably coocetnod wîth 
ihe form as folk-literature, ignoring thc iransformation of the material t« theatre, and 
throwing but littlc light cır ıhe thoatj-tcaJ guaiities in he re ot in rhe Turkish sbado-v 
theatre. The presem work dne s in some mcasure remedy this dcfect. wjlh the recogni- 
tion that before anything else Karagöz is a tbealritaf form, and the dtstrrbiEtion of 
Cmphaais was detided partly by rhiş haşin fhsciplmary b-i-as. Althougb tha iPüterİaf 
presented İS besetf partly on wprkp si re ad y pubhshed and un facts alrCady knû^rl, VV Kh 
no attenrıpt havîng bee-n m a de to draw up a sat at definilıVC ConCİosions, Lt yet preseuls 
a raditalîy rıew approaoh to thc subjeCt. 
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1IMTRODÜCTION : Four Tradîtîons 
of 

Theatre in Turkey 


Theat rical art in Turkey is currently beîieved îo have develnped 
froın the same rehgious, moral and edLtcational urge to imtate 
hu man actions t hat accompanied its growth in other counrries, 
particuterly in ancient Greece. The shadovv theatre, which 
involves two-dim&nsit>nal figures casting its shedow on a 
twû dîmensiooal area of screen, had an irnportant piace in 
Turkey as wsll as îhroughout the larger area of the Otaman 
Empire. To understand its plece let us gtence at four main traditi- 
ons of t h pat re in Turkey. These ere the "folk theatre traditionT the 
"popular Theaiıe t ra d iti on T the "court theatre traditiorıT and 
the "vvcstern theatre taditıonT !n order to uncterstand the 
significance of Turkısh s ha do w theatre, these deserve şpecial 
brief study 1 2 

T îhe Folk Theatre Traditiph. 

The Turkısh peasamry, which constitutes about three quör« 
ters of the whole poputetinn, i$ the most homogenous and 
articulate element of the nation. and has throughout marıy 
centurîes, retamed its nvun peculîar character. The i sü lal i on of 
Turkisb viHages has caused ıhe preservation, in their unique 
fomıs, of traditionçıl peesant dances, puppet shows and plays. 
Dun ng public festival $, a îype of c*ude drama $o metim es ac- 
compantes the stn.yıng, dancing and mime. This is mnst like; ! y 
a tegacy from ancient relîgious rites, handed down from gene- 
lation to tjenergtinn. May be jl originated in the shamanistîc 
ritLials of the U rai-Ata İP repion, which was the birthpiace of the 
Turkîsh peopte, or perhaps it was part of the îolkiore of the 
Phrygîan or Hıttıte dvillzatans of Anatolia. İt is also thought 
t hat many of the Arıatolten peasant plays originated from fes¬ 
tivale honorıng such yobs as Dionysios, Aitte and Osıris, or from 
the Egyptİan mysteries cetebrated in Eleosis and ot her placesk 3 
These d ra mas freguently dteptey syuıbol i c eJements. 

Alıhough todray these plays a re, alması vvithout exception F 
no more than m s re diversions, t hey freguently display symbnlic 
elements. Because of gradual ad d iti ons, innovalions and cûrrup- 

1 Thfl onry dcteıred h^toty öf these traoitiotıs my stody A Htstory of 
Theatre -wd Poplar Enıe/tai/tmenl in Turkey {Ankara. 19fi3-64h 

2 Dti ıhe Tinualislic of Turkrsh th seter, VlErtin And, Dionisos 

ıe Armdoiü Köylüsü (löTanhul, 





A şr.r.fifl früül folk dnnrtn. 
fSımıaJ 



A so£nt fyorn. folk timim. 
{Muş-Maîûzgirtl 


tsons throughout ıhe centuriea, and augmentations or reductions 
in t he cast of characters, no Standard versıons of Lhese piays 
ex*st. 

There are two chief i ne: eden ts upon which ali t he Folk drarnas 
* gro based. The fksi is deadly batıl e, in which one of ıhe eom- 
batants ıs kÜled and sLrbseguentty restored ro life, ait her with 
Ihe help of a doctor or ıhroygb rrıagic. Thss may very well be a 
survival cif su oh vegetanon cults as ıhe festival of Dionysios r 
vvherein the yod of veyetsiion was killed, or it may deri ve from 
the days uvhen an aged king was sFain in order to give new 
life to the soil. T here is no question that this theme is a dramatized 
symbcıi of îhe vvanirıg year and i Fa rebirth as the new one. 

The seçond incident ooncerns the abduetion of a girl and 
her eventual ret um to a grievEng mother, relatives and friends. 
This is undoubtedly an adaptatton of the îa!e of Pcrsephone's 
abduetion by Pluto, and her subsoguent reunion with her mother 
Demeler. This symbolizes the annua'l vegetation cycle r or deattı 
fohovved by life, as was en mite d at EleusEs. 

İn lhese folk dramas there is general iamentation by the 
villagers at the doath of the combatant, or the abduetion of the 
grrl H fnNpvved by rejdicing; at the Fûrmer's resurrenhon ûr the 
iatter's return. Three mam sequences usually seen vvithîn lhese 
eJ a borat e seasonal ceremonies are: (a) The battle or contest: 
(b) a procession or quest; (c) ıhe drama itseli en a ete d by 
impersonatron and animaJ mimiery. 

The first seguence, freguently mimed, shows a battle bat w© en 
groups or rndividuals. This is a sorvivgl pf gncEent phgEltc rites 
in which opponents confronted each other in sunh symbolic 
struggies as that betvveen life and death, liyht and darkness, 
summer and vvinter, the vvanmg and the ne w year, father and 
son, of the old king and the young, Anatolian peasanî dramas 
often indude Arab, a biack-faced tndividuaJ, drossed in a binek 
goaî or sheepskin, who re p resen ts nrght or vyîntsr, His oppcnenh 
in emphaîic conîrast, is usuatly vvhite-bearded and wears a 
whiîe goat or sheepskin. 

The proeesdon brpuesî seguenee shovvs men eather vvearing 
animaf skins. or with bîackened faces,. moving from house to 
house. The play that fcrtlows may take place inside or sn front 
of one ol the houses, and sometrmes indud&s dancing and 
skiyi ng. Nearly alL of them display such common feauıre* as 
bîackened faces, foFiovving the traditiott of Greek rnysteries w here 
the actors covered their faces wiîh soüt. Dther shared charac- 
teristıcs, evhich suggest the ancietıf rites of Dionysjos, are the 
use of nnimal masks the vvearing of fox tails, goaîskins or 
sheepskins; phallus proce&stons enlivened by mock sexual inter- 
coorse. or an old vvoman carrying a cradle. Event the actors' 
roles are şometimes trans fer re ti to people in ani mal drsguiscsT 

3 On tnU drarras 5 t=E Alessin Bcımbaııi, ” Rappr&S-entSiltCıîiE drammatichtt 
di Anainlia^, Qrten$ t xvi (1963). 1/1 -193 r and Metin And, Ovun ve Sügü. 
{İstanbul, 1974). 
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Every reyion m Turkey. every vülage even has its own dance. 
Ln ali, these numbor around fifteen hundred. and some ate in 
the natura of pantomime. The fi ve geneF.il catngorıes in vvhîch 
these may be piaced ara ı t he d ra matize t i an uf erıime! metron s; 
t he everyday ro-utine ol vulFage life: t he exattation of net u re; 
combat (vvith or without vveapons), and cüurtship. 4 

Even today these Turkish folk drama s, puppet performances 
and denc^s contein a vaat ao Lirce of artistle eneryy, whroh must 
be e*pEoited iF Turkey is to build up a strong national iheatricaL 
tradition. 

2. The Popular Theafer Ttadition. 

The îuridsh theater developed in two dtstinpt geographieal 
areas: in old İstanbul and otber cıties, and İn the viltages. 
Popular theater 5 was a pastime of the urban middle de&ş, 
İt was presertted tu the public by three dasses of professiona 
performers: liva actors; storytelFars and puppeteers (both shadow 
and mariünetîe). İts charecteristic t re ita wem İm it atkın and 
mimicry of dialectic pecuSiarines. and irnitation oT artimels by 
stück characîeîs on Itad taklit,, easily reeogriized by the □ udi ence 
because of their Standard coştu mes and s ig natura tunes and 
danees. The comedian. puppeteer and sturyteller merngrized 
certein st«ok phrases (some sn rhyrned couplets) and enaoted 
sccnes from everyday üte, using the colorful tdiom of their time. 
They roJted very imle on properties and hardly at al| on scenery. 
Men played vvomen's partS- Performences wera given, not m 
spacial buildings sel epart For the purpose. bul uvherevur t hey 
cûuld be acGommodated in oubko sguaras, at rı atı o nal and 
rengi ou s festival s r aî vvaddmgs and fa us. in the yards of ırms f 
in coffee houses, in taverna and <n prıvate rasidences. Everytbing 
was done to musir:: vvrastlrng m ateh e s vvere carried on îo musteal 
ageompanimenî, conjurors performed to the sound of the tatn- 
bourine The pfays had U?tle or no acüoh. depending fo F laughs 
on liveFy slnpstiek and on monologues or dialugues involvrng 
puns, rendy responses, emde practıcal jokes ,doubte meanmgs, 
mıSLsnderstandinğs, and mterpolated quips.. T here were clearly 
formulated tules of intonation Performances w e re of ten inter- 
spnrsed wilh songs üt dances or both 

Vırtually nothing is known of popular thgater under the 
Ânatolıan îurks between ıhe Lvvelfth and fûurteenth çent Lines 
The Byzantrne Emyerör Manuel Palaeûlogos ’l raeüıds Fns 
impresston of his visii to Sultan Beyazjfs court sometime before 
14ü? and mentioos cnmpanies nf musiçians, singers. diirıcerş 
and acîors, 6 A very eaFİy deseription of a Tuıkish drâmatig 

4 See Mstın And.. 0*tnc$s ot AnaUihan Turkay (Wew Yntk, *959). 

s See Metin And, Gefenekset Tısrk hystrgşu (Ankara, 19SS). A bret, piuııaar 
work fıneccuıeîe in p 13 ^ 05 , unfortunaTefvl nntha subjert ı^- N. MartinnvaTch'a 
The îurkfsh TheMre (New Ynrk. 1933)*. 

6 Sae M.C.S. Haa&, "Cun «luvıage dü J'EmiS&reur Mamjfj! PaSeoloçıuc, 
intiıuEĞ Eblrctierıs avüs ur Profftsseu^ IV.flkû‘nneıaN , \ NoO'eae et Fztreüs. 
vııı (Paris. 1&10), 1 P t. 320 nr. 2: 



i6th cenînty /m r'rtrüiri u r+ f 


MpreMftÜnh ^îîiTJ-îhriî 1 
teUer Lâlin Kutu r {BüAUta. 
Tha M-uamni uf Fcnt\ A risJ 



A detuü frotn panting of 
Gtovarittl Brirûtm 
depiciitig n Btory teSier. 
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SftfFiTM fru 17 ı earty 
OfİüOy a r'ı u pi'.rfnrmam’m. 
fJ<Si !?j f.friiLi/y rnmmtvres) 



Scene frojn 
(İ9tb c&ilitry.} 


performance nıay be found in ıtıe apic prese poem v The Ahxiad 
of An ıici Comnena, t he t! dest d a Lig h ter of the Emperar Ate>dus 
Cormnenus, toho descrlbes ın tbe folıuvving vvords hdw the 
aetofâ at the Selçuk court ridiculed her f at her who was suftering 
from gouî: 

"Ne ver heföre had the Emperor suffered so seva#ly from 
Lbat pain. and îhe Emperor a s uf f e ring in his feet. and the 
trouble in his feet. became t ne suajecî of comcdies First 
they w ou! d impersongte t he Emperor, then they w ol: İd depiot 
the Emperor himself lying on a couch, and rnake play of ii. 
These puerüe gam es aroused mu eh laughter among Lhe 
barbarlan s." 7 

1 h î? descriptıon gives an >d.ea of sor^e manifaştatians of the 
dramatfc instirsct of di e Seljuk I urks in the UveHfh cenUry. 
Prior to ortaoyunu, vvhıeh is the Turkish comm&diâ deft'arte, 
îraçes of Turkish dramatic art could be found m farçea, ım- 
promptu prpduc’iûns based on îhe humorous possibhilies of 
mdrmentary situations, charecters and cosîumes. Anim al mimıcry 
ptayed an irnportant part En these productıons, îhe deer being 
a prıncrpaJ charaeter 6 T here w ere also occasjonal fare e S per- 
fornıed in the sireets. w he re ver t he re was an a udi ence üt on- 
lookers ready tu take part. These w ora often pre-arranged cor ir: 
situadons, vvorked oul m from of shop$ and hooses Eargeiy 
ihıough impîDvisations with practical ,'nkes infterîed on the spur 
af the moment. Players. ımpersonating offiefals such as vvateh- 
men. tax coltectors and treasure bun ters, teased shopkeepers 
wkh practical jokes xo obtain money from tbenı. 9 

As time went nn ali these cûarse arıd crude farces, whfcther 
Kof Oyunu (company plays). ür Meydan Oyunu (plays in the 
roorıd). ur T ak fit Oyunu (mımrcry playsl. b^Carne associatöd 
wiîh the Ortaoyunu. Before the ;nfkıence of the European thenter. 
a raise d platform was ftever used as a staye by these perfomıers. 
The dansing g.r : s and boys were mucn likû actors and aetressas 
perfortıııng for :le a mu seme nf of the onfoûkers. T hey name from 
different guılds and companies cailed kof or cem&at An yo ne 
yvho has evet seen the shadovv play. Karagöz, wîN ha ve not e d 
îhe sımilariîy betweer its eh a ra ders, us nomic ete m en ts, its 
atmosphere. and those of the Ortaoyunu.' Q 

The only ciifferenue ıs that one medsum uses puppets and 
the other I ive actors, Un der western Influence, the rıch tmdition 


7 Anma Comnen^, The Afettiatf r -r. ?. Dawe (Londûtı, 1626h pp. 39 0-1 s t. 
a F or a cüntempotar-y accou«ıt ot s hasa pras-emanürıs, see Janıea T. Bant, 
ed,. -"Dr, .John Ceveî's Dia^y (r67Û-1679j„ rt Earty Voyeges en (t Tr&vst& 
îr\ the Levant iLonfinn, 1893), PP- 2t5-2^6.. an.d ç&nıaıd Cüm^Uuü von 
den Onasch. Hfüîoria Magrine LegaUönti Cacsamae susp&ctae üiJ- Damt&ff 
Hugo Virmontftivm (Viartng, 1721). pp. 454-357. 
y 5ee Memotrs ot Bamn de Tqu Gontârftinğ the State of the Turkt&h and 
The Ctimea (Umdem. 1786) J. 136-137, 174-176. 

Fnr tHE tırıgın Lif Ortaoyunu See Möîin Ar'd, ’WİV anstano dJü T Ufki £r ha 
Ortapyünu", Mnvkc und Kothurr j. xv- i 1^70) 201-716 5ee al$Q Alvy^io 
Boenbact, "Ortaoyunu". W tene t Zeitschrift tür pte Kurtde des Morgen- 
tendes. LVİ ( 1960 ). 295 - 297 . 
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yİ Ecen€ ‘ffiûTTi an Orl&oyu rLLı p&formünct. 










Scene frtiTfi Ortaoyunu 
(pûth cı'nrujryJ 


of Ortaoyunu later fell into decay and wa$ öventually transformed 
into a different ki-nd of smprovised theater cal led Tuföat. 

Beeause of its form of expressıon and the spedal rıature of 
its rapport with the a udi ence, Ortaoyunu can be caJled prese n ■* 
tational or non illusıonistic. The actör does not losc his identhy 
as an actor and shows his avvareness of tbis to the audience. 
The audience does not regard him as pretending to be a real 
garson but as an actor. The acting a re a is not separated from 
t he audıence, fbera is no İme between ihern, and no trans patent 
fourth wa!l. The olay is performed with hardly any soerıery at 
ali in a cirde where the a u ötence surrounds t he actors. The 
prinerpal comic oha m eter occasionaîly violates the traditional 
dr a m at jc convenlions. Oîraoyunu performances (like the shadow 
theater and storytelMng) have no plots m the Aristocum sonsa. 
T hey have r to use the current terminology, 'öpen form'. They a re 
loose, episoöic struetures vvhich do not requıre the compulsıve 
attanüon of îhe audiences. E a eh egisode is inde peri de nt; corıse- 
quently.. in different performances, the gpisodes can be sriter- 
chgnged, added to orsubfraoted from, acCOrding to ihe audience's 
reaction orthg puppeteeı's or actor's dedsion, vvithout upsetting 
the general course of the actiorı. Survİvîng tsttes and ses narh 
shovy resemb'lances and elose parallels between Karagöz and 
Ortaoyunu pfolsJ 1 

The second form of the popular theater Vradition is the 
dramatic story totd by a singJe speaker oelled the Meddah 
(fitera!ly r praisegiver or panegyrist), a d ever impetsonetor who 
"does' 1 many c ha ra ders wlth appropriate gestures, voice mo- 
dulations and accents. 12 

The third form of the popular theater is puppetry, induding 
both shadow theater (Karagöz) which constifutes the subject of 
this preseni book, and puppet and marionette theater. ;3 

3. The Court Theatre Traditîon. 

Unlike most A&tetlc countries, Turkey has no indıviduslızed 
and d İst i neti ve cmıri theater traditlom Until the Westorniz:ed 
peri od, court theater simply Ernitatad popular theater. The oudo- 
mary entertanners atlendant upon rnedieava! ruters ali över A net o- 
ons had r of course. been aetive. The courts wem the patron s of 
comparıies. dancers, actors r storytellers, elowns r puppet masters 
and cûu|uıers, They would perform only for the arîstocracy of 
the paiace, herree they were more rafine d and literary. But the 
court sustained theatrical entettainmenf outsicle the patace aş 

11 Three Ortaoyunu Scripts have been edhıad and pubJisîıed bv î^h piMSent 
WTiîer. $ee Ka'/ukiu Hamdf'dsn Uç Oriaüytınu (Ankara, 1962). Cevdat 
Kudret poH^tsd and edited the Ortaoyunu s^fipts in Ewq vûlumaç. ünly 
the Sirgt vo yme has bneen publistıpd. Thia ^ontaıns 9 scen^rios. See, 
Ortaoyunu (Ankara, 1973). 

12 On ıhe Medd$h r sac Georg Jaccb, Vortraya Tütkischzr Meddah (L^ipii^, 
1923). 

*3 Fn<r a seholarîy sturiy on Turkish puppeıs, see Otta Spitss, Türkfsches 
Puppenthe& fer (£rrt$deti6ft/Westf., 1959). 
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vt/ell. The birth of a new prtnce or his circumcisian. a court 
marriage, the accession of a ne w ruler, triumph in a war, depar- 
ture for a no w conqu@st r arrivaE af a vvelcüme foreign ambaâsador 
or guest. provided occasfons for publîc Eestivities sometfrnes 
la&ting as long as forty days and nights 1 ' 1 These serveef ihe 
doubte purpose of amusing the courtiers and the people, and 
i m press i ng the wor1d at large by a display of magnifican.ce, 

The festi vities induded not only processions, illuminatrons, 
fîrevvorks. equ esiri an games and hunting r but also danotng, 
musre, poetic recitatıons, and performances by juggters, rrıounte- 
banks and buffoons. Pageants wcre given on g&trdy vvagorıs or 
on ordinaty carts fitted wıth large canopied plaiforrrss, each 
carrying a guıld group performing scerıes sppropriale tû i t s trade 
or re prese ntirıg a characteristîc selting. The artistle power of 
wNch the Turks gave proof on such occassons w as attained interior of Dotmabahçe 

only by means of t hat free İntercourse betsveen ali elasses t ha t Mm Theatm. 

formed ihe basla of Turkish sodety, With tha Western influences 
at the begrnnırtg ot 19th century, the Sultans started building 
theatres in their palaces. Sultan AbdüEmecit buılt a theatre in 
the neighbourhood of the Onlmabahçe Palace in 1858, and 
Abdüiha-mit bu il t a theatre in 1889 in his Yıldız Paiace, T his 
Uıttcr burlding has survivad. in ihese, theathcfll and operatic 
perfarmances were given. empLoyîng professiûfıal or amateur 
piayers. İn 1909, Abdülhamiî was dethroned and the palace 
theater was abandoned after only a few perfomıances.^ 

4. The VVestern Theater Tradition. 

The d eve I öpmen t of Turkish vvestern tradition is fa ır| y recent 
and can be cOnvenienUy ıjivfded in t o three pariods, Whrch a re 
phases not ön Ey deremmiş d by theatrica! developmente-but atâo 
hy politicaf and constituttonal changes: (a) The ftrst, from 1839 
to 1908 can be câlled dia Tanzimat and İstibdat Peri od r tha t is 
the ^eorganization' and 'Despotîsrrf; (b) the second is from 
1908 to 1923, the period of the Rovolution of 1908: and (c> the 
third i$ from 1923 to the present dav and can be calted the 
Republican period. 

(a) 16 Jn 1839. a vast plan of reforma, ıssued ender the name 
of the Royat Decree of Gülhane. marksa fundarnental constltutîo- 

14 Fûr □ dctailed and uve.l iltustrated sîudy ön [he Oltoman F^stivals, sec 

Metin And, Kirk Gün Ktrk Gol- r> (İstanbul 1959). Far a mnnograph on 
the tamcu-s Onaman Festival in 1582, ses RobeA E Stoiıt, Thti Sûf-r 
hümâyun of tfi: A Stuüy of Oîtoman Par/eantry aocf Entert&jnm&ftt 

(enpublishati docEnml dissertslion). ^-or a siimmarv ot ıb^ş sîudy aec 
R_ El liût Sıouı r n An Dîmm^n Festi va I". Jh& Oh in Siate Uüivçr&t y J freaîre 
CoUecîion Bufhiin, 1967. nü. 14, pfı„30‘42. Fa? a moııagraph no tfıe 
Ottoman Festival in 1675, sec Özdemir Nutku, İV Muhrnvi'm 
Şentîğü (Ankara., 1972) 

15 For a contempo^ary aecûunt of tne palace theater see "Das Hofth&&ter 
Gİnes Sultans", Tagtiche Ruftdschnu, 23 May 1 9Û9, nor. 237. Aİbü 
£ mesto Rossi, Ounrant'ânnf dİ vtta artistte a trirenze, 189Û). IIE, 21 8-219. 

l^lhe tundameptal introdactory work on thi& period is by Metin And, 

Tanzimat vş İstibdat Donemrntfs Türk Tiyatrosu (1839 1908). (Ankara, 

1972). 
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Ex ferİG-r o f Uedikpaşa 
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nal cnange in the hrsıory of Turkey That sama year. four thealre 
buildmgs were buslı in İstanbul The Armenians and Levantines 
uf Istan bu F gave 'lurke-y its fi rsi experience ûî VVesrern theater 
in ıh e Turki'ıb language and generalîy adeptetf ıt t o a taste 
nurtured by the indigenüus popular thggter, Before i he Armenîan 
activiîy started il w as onSy in t he private residences of foreign 
embsssy parsan ne I that vvestern drama t ic art was known in 
Turkey. performed e^ciusîvely by vissting European theaibf and 
opera companies employing îheir own languages By the third 
guarter of the m netsen t h cenîury, hoyveveı. the İstanbul Ar- 
menians had estsbüshed two pompamsa that souglr a wider 
Turkish Gudıence. Fi‘. a company called Şark ( 1 he Orient') 
and (atfcr a not her company caîled 'Vaspurögarı' came into ediş¬ 
te nce, perfûrming. translating and sdepti ng Europsan ptays for 
bifingual pertormance, that is both in Armenîan and Turkish. 

The mosl im portem effort in t his Annene Turkish deve I öp¬ 
me nt was that made by the Ot tornan T he e ter Company at the 
Gedikpaşa îheater m İstanbul Heatied by an Armenian nemed 
Agop Vartovyan (Güllü Agûp). that company prepared the yvay 
for a genuine y nationel Turkish tbeater by ıntroducing Turkish 
actors. by giv.ny t hem sal a d es under egnrraçi. and by perforrriFng 
original Turkish plays. Eyen when they did not play İnadı ng 
parts, I urkish actors u^ere usçd to correct the pronuncİation nf 
Arrnenian performers even as Turkish vvrsters yvere employed to 
perfect the ıdıom of trenslationş t hu s rnalcng thern stayeworthy. 
Turkish youths in the unive^ities a İs o became ın tereste d and 
gave assistance to the îheater. as did many Turkish politicians 
and state-smen. 

But the gcıidmg spiril m ali îbis wa& the Arrnenian. Güllü 
Agop, who conıpleled this Armeno Turkish integmöon by evnntu- 
ally be Corning a Moslem. He had committed his company to the 
perlormance of plays in Turkish iri 1868. And ıt vuas indeed iri 
Apri' of that yeaı that the firsı Turkish4anguage performance 
took pFace îhere. This was 0 play e rt t i t i e d Cesar B orgsa, translated 
from the French. Translated plays did not much impress the 
Turkish 0 udi ence, however, and Güllü Agop proceeded im- 
mediately 10 produce a tragedy baseni on the Turkish romanca 
Leyin and Mecnun by Mustafa Efendi. The follovving year saw 
a m ark e d inerease in original Turkish plays. 

As audience for nny kind of theater vvere scarce rn Turkey, 
Güllü Agop applied to the güvem m en t lor a patent of monopoly 
far the production of legitimate drama in the Turkish language. 
The Grand Vi^er Alı Paşa granted him a ten-yeat monopoly as 
of the date May 16,1870 But the Arrnenian producer wgs also 
obliged to öpen new theaters in various pnrts of İstanbul within 
a given time. There were some Turkish actors from the heginning 
but never Turkish aetresses, as Moslem wümen were not per 
mttted to act pubhcly. This and seve ra t othfjr factOrs d ela yed the 
total Integra ti on of tfın Turkish theater in the Turkish milieu tor 
considerable lime. 
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Barred from prodycing plays in Jstanbu by Güllü Agop's 
monopol y, ot her wüuld-be producers were encouraged. oc 
ca&ionaüy by promment statsa m en, to starı theaters in t he 
provmces. Severe] Lheatşrs vvere in fact started; like t hat in 
Ada n a r by t he poet and staîesman Ziya Pasa, who brougbt a 
company freni İstanbul; also t hat in Trabzon, by the g o ve mor 
Ali Bey. who was hfmself a playwrigbl; and irr Bursa, by the? 
govsrnor Ahmet Vefik Peşe, vvho adapted tıesrly ah of M ol i er® £ 
pjgys ınto Turkish and personel ly ran his own theaîer, training 
and direcbng tıis own pompany o f actors and mspiring ulented 
Turkish authors to WPite plays. T7 

İn İstanbul, Güllü Agop's monopoly was soon chalîenged, 
at first by an opera company that claimed his pateni did not 
apply to m us i c; al perfornıances on stage, and then by the 
Otta o y unu actors, of whom we ha ye al re a d y spoksn. ı he 
Ortaoyunu used every >Ort of subterhjge io put on plays inrioors 
Eis wel1 as ou id o o ıs. They charged that Güllü Agop had not 
buih the ne w theaturs he had prömised 10 bu dd and they claimed, 
besi d es, ıha t theh tvpe of performance improvised vvifhout a 
text or promptcr. was not of the kirıd preseribed by the monopoly. 
T hu s the seed was sovvn tor a new îhealet that coufd bet ter 
noudsh itseff in the native îradition perhaps, than ıh e borrovved 
theater translated from the Europeen literatures or dheotly 
j nüm t i ve of t hem. With theLr Tuluat (improvised) theator, whrch 
fi İte d the ou t ime of a vayue plot with lüeai events, in-cidents 
pİCked from the newspapers or from Street gossıp, the Ortaoyunu 
players gave thçır generatson a kınd of commedia -defi'&rte Lhat 
stands on a m iddi e ground between Eh e tradibonef Turkish 
theater artd the irnpotted Wostetri theater. After the Ottornan 
îheater Company was abmptly abofished and demoJished by 
order of the Sultan in 1884, tbeatrical activıty gonesmlly sultered 
an edipse in Tüfkey. 

(b) 1y The second phase of Western theater tradition in Turkey 
is the rsstorâtion peri od, continumg from 1908.. the year of 
the revolutton für the constitutionat regime, to 1923. the year 
of the prodamation of the RepubHc. İt is an important tran- 
siûond period arıd a time of politicaî turmoü, not £« rrıuch for 
w hat was accompîished, but for the resto radon of theatre and 
for som e altempts to develep in ne w d.recuons The early moıiths 
of 190B were monîhs of tension and excftement. The ne w 



Giiîiii Agap. 


17 on- thı? Burss shs^rriüyl ve-nture, tilere .s a ve-ty »ngânieıjs documentary 
comedy by HEJİtiün Turu^, Ssnem Kocanın Kurnaz Kami (ShrRwd Wi«u 
af pL:mb Uusband), f^sı performfiri in laigıib-Jİ in 1959, later üy Ilıe 
vSbite Theater mi 1973. İn thıs thres-get sûtn^dv by îhe Tuncfl-Armefiian 
Company, each ast is ü slylistnc v^nstion üf a stene from M Gİ i e re s 
Ûa/îrf/rt-tha ıot£: *e&«jlt. a oarody af diffarent actrnc tcyles in 
Turkey. Taner'i the&is ıhat Turkish improyfead iraditional theal^r rr.erıts 
fj e ter ı r jün FS driyta heme i>y tne f^c; biat İha Ttiiîd variat'on, &nled by 
Tuîûat actors* is obvıously preferröd. 

1 e For thıs peri od o ne m ay Mütijı And, Meşrutiyet üonçfntnd? turk 
Tiyatrösu.. 190G-'923. (Ankara, 1971). 
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A Tt+[[iar Cn rnpatıy. 


râgımg yvgs greeted s/vıtn undelstandablâ delight. The îheatres 
s hüre d t his enthusiasm and e>; çite m ant, şelectmg presemations 
espectaMy îo süit îfıg occas?on& A hası nf ne w îhdaîres snrang 
yp önder îhe smulus of the ^ 903 revalution,. and during the 
fifteen years oF ıts conrse. ;hese theatre s opened, closed and 
chynged titles and adminislretion ın repîd succession, some 
ıietnaging to sinvive for ûrıiy the bnefest penods. Too ofîerı 
dmmatiç ûffenngs were supplanted by poULicai speeehes and 
demonstraitons. apdtences heıng fired vvith the liberal ent- 
husiasm. Durîrıy thıs penod, plays previousiy banneö by AbdüF- 
harmc's eensorsfnp. 'jvere revived t o sti? up the popu Laca agaınst 
the former regime. The dominant genre of the theatre was 
pifices de ckconstence. Thev wcre sat in Lhe Türk ey a i the d ay 
and their characLers vvere tha Youjıy Turks, the teaders of the 
revolulfon and îhe prominent members of the ünion and 
Frogress Party. 19 Tbese vvere shûuvfı as patnots while the sup- 
porters and foUûvvers of Audulhamıt vvere portrayed as oppo r - 
tunıstic viflains. So, authors of tiıe time savv the theatre as a 
vehicle fer îhe debasement of the forme? regimc on ma üne 
hand, and far fulsome praise of the constitotional reforma on 
the oîher. Hence itse de logo of bgd pfcays continued 

ALso the theatre vvas an ideal ınstrament tür the strengtoening 
of the civLIEan and miFitary mora’e. Wars todovved with drzzying 
frepuency m ıhat penod, arrıüng ıhem 'he T urco-ltalian War gf 
•911, the Balkan War ol 1912. tF’ ; e First ’^Vorld War and finslly 
The Tyrki&h War of Independence. A long seri e s gf Turkistı 
plays w org Loosefy constructed from a seHes gf topical seenes 
d eri yeri from sorv-f? rece n t war, glorifying the slrugg-e of the 
TLirkiâ-bı pegple againsî thgir enemigs Othgr plays dealî with 
Ötto m an histüFy, laoding Turkish heroes Of the past, such as 
the vanaya mNitary leaders vvho Fıa ve defended Türk ay. The 
emphasis in these plays was a ma ıifestalıurr of solin^ırily. as 
wel< as of preparedness for ^ r ar and self-confidence. Such 
speedy dramatization of cun^rst events geve rise to hurtdreds of 
so-cslled plays and this large amount is enoogh iü testify 
t o thg ephgmera! nature ot these pLays 

Yet (Juring this pertod îhere were a numhgr of sıgnificant 
de ve lop men ts in respect of the theaıre First of al L the ılifficulty 
caused by relıgigus and offıcial atbtudes. wFunh dsd not r=ltow 
Turkish Moslem vvomen to appear on stage. was ne ver far 
away durmg the early yegrs of îlmg pgrigd: yet in 1919 for the 
first tane a young girl by the name of Afife appeared in a pFay, 
and, thougfı she encountered difhcuJties at the beginning of her 
career, sFıe iived to see other$ füFlovv 1 the t ra il she had blazed. 
Her e^mple freed the theatre forever from narrowmindedness- 


19 On d :, A pBaad snn on îhe unlauıul party Union aîid Progress, 3 r:on- 
tempûrary ^IgyiATirjbî Gungö; Dilrnşjı hsü ^vfiıterr ar admrrabte doCd- 
manlary pl^y m verse. İtti hal vâ Tâtakki ( Union and Prüyföss) rn vvhirtı 
îhe piütagüiiist i* not charactar but tFıe vvhefü party, and .îs vaiii 

efforts f I -1 r'û u q he Lî L ıh is per?od to seve thö ’sick man ol Europ-e 1 ., tljal is 
tha Ottomsn Empire. 
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Secondly the peri o d saw t he şstabftshment of a schooî of 
drama and mustc ın İstanbul The Mayor of İstanbul decided to 
found a conservatoire and invitsd An d re Anto ine to come to 
T tjrkey t o orga nişe the Istanbu Cgnservatory. AnotOİne accepted 
the invkatîon and in 1974 the tirsi schûûl ol theatre ın Turkey 
staıted to function. 20 in 1916, it sîarted giving public peıfor- 
mences. gradualfy beçûrntng more of a theatre than a place 
far teachıng. These preparatûry years coüld be considered as 
the oate of the esîablishment of the İstanbul Mumcipat Theatre., 
vvhrch todyy is stili ın eniştence, op-eraling on severi stages in 
Istanbui 21 

The ihird conth budan nf this period is the yrawiny mgve 
rnent pf native playvvTİghtS aııd theatre rnen a\ d i-stin ction. The 
Rcpublîcan peri od has welcorııed ptayvyfights and actors whu 
start e d t he ir cnraer durmy thıs peri od, 

(e) The rhfrd period e^tends from the proclamation of the 
Republic on October 29; 1923. to the presen t dey.* 2 The es- 
tablıahment of the Republic and the reforms of 1925-28 Opened 
a novv ere and quıekly brought aboiit officdi approbstion and 
Government suppon of the cultural and dnamatic deveıopmerd 
of Turkey. The Turkssh language reviviîied. the fûrgûtten 
general and cultural hisîûıy Of the Turks was rediscovered and 
rnirıterpreted- The theatre was an ideal mstrument for presemi ng 
öspects of culîural nationairsm and populism, such as n ati ve 
speech r nationel history and folklore to the audrence. Regsrding 
drama as an essen t la! element in the modemization of Turkey, 
the State assurıtes full responsibility for the actors pröfessional 
career. The State consarvatory e&tabNshed in 1935 in Ankara 
for iraimriy actors. aetresses, öper a stngerfi and halle-, daneers 
has caused ert mceasing dcvelopment in (he dramahc arrs. 
When ıh e course at that şghool is completed, the student is 
taken on as a memher of the State Theater Company, whıch 
is the most outstandmg toature of the preseni perigd, Funds 
for the State îheatre ere provided by the Government, and it 
functioos as an organızation of the Ministry of Cuîture Addi’ıo- 
naf funds a re crbtaîncd from (he sala ot tickets. i icket prices 
are very low, about One fiftb of Mew Yoık prices. Thus the 
State Theatre not oniy affors a measure of securiîy and op- 
pgriüfıities for work in the theatrical prûfesston. bot it also 
provides a comsnuousEy functtomng theatre for Turkish audfgn- 
ces. Today the State Theatro operaîes on ?sgven sîages r fûur in 
Ankara; one in İstanbul, one in Bursa and one in İzmir. I here 
ha ve been controvenjies över the advisabi'ily of fully subsidirmg 
the State Theatre- İH* heEd that providing actors with a guamnted 



ı hu fust pvrfanrumGB of 
fhe İstanbul Municiji&l 
Thftütre i S!) > K) 


2{i Antoine's Tutkulu mçnnûirs have bö&n ediıed and pubMshed Wh sdd:iiürtal 
notes by the present vvrtiçr. Sut Andf£ Antüine, Cne? Lea Turçs (Ankafa. 
1S65).. 

^ For ö- schalnrly wörk on ıhö 50 yeors of the histon^ cf fh-e İ 5 tF>nbol Mu- 
nicipni Thsnirssüü Özdeni i ı Nutku Dsri/ttteaayi'rf/n F'/.'V Yi ti (Ankarâ, '*369-'. 

22 For a dttailüd stody of 5 h is p-snnd, şfifi Maf fi And. Etti Yltm Türk Ti'/itlfüSU 
t Istan bu E. 1373}, 
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the State Theatre. ft is held t hal providing acîors vvith n guaran - 
teed salary and pension îurns tham intu civil servants, crippEes 
young ectors, kiliıng theır ambition and dtilling their taient 
!rı t he la at tvventy years, t he State Theatre has produceri a g sıra t 
number of good plays, from Sophocles t O Albee, and has 
introduced seve rai ne w Turkish dram atisi s . T Kıs is a most res- 
pectûbte record, yet recently t he State Theatre has not alvvays 
proved a yardstick of quality in ita capadty as n National T ha at re. 
The State Iheatre and severai private theatres ha ve been şendi ng 
companies on. qne or tyvo month tours throughout the cootıtry. 

The Halkevleri (The People's Hearths} were established in 
1 93^ r and were charged with curtural eroancipation nf the 
mnsses through a eoncerted prograrnme of Mterary. ariistic and, 
to a iarge extent r dramaîic projeota. Yel aîthough ıh ey met wifh 
success, t his movement wa$ stopped on pol iıical grounds Since 
this imdat period of e^perimentation, the necessity has stovvly 
been revealed for regâooaîisation, and the future trend w i I« be 
îowards the e$tabtishmerst irt var i o us çent r es of regîonaJ the a ire 
companies. 

Theatrical actâvity in Tıjîkey is mostly confineri to the two 
largest cities, Ankara and İstanbul, The latter is the largest oiîy 
in Turkey r and in iı theıe a re betvveen twenty and tvventy fi ve 
theatres as well as fi ve vvhich are ovvned by the locaf munıcipality. 
Those theatres iri İstanbul vvhich are privately ovvned and 
man a ged, a re professtonal in the îrue sense of the word. fhe 
güvernment gives no subsidies Lû these companies, not even 
in the form of tax relief. Apart from the four theatras of the 
State Theatre Company. Ankara has a few private companies 
the iiLimber of vvhich varies from caason t o seasün. Reponily 
the Euppty has exceedod the dem and due to the advenl oF 
television, so the bouses ere alnıost .invarıabiy haff empty. 
Actors ar e undorpeid arıd provided wsth practfcaily no trade 
un ton proteetion S o recently, w hile the theatricaJ life of Turkey 
has been very açtive, iı has urıly been superficially so, 

Hovvever, on the brighter side, the last twenty ycars have 
seen a gdickenmg tempo in the producrion of vvorks by drama- 
tists r vvhich has ma d o an important contrîbutton to the com 
temporsry Fenaissance of the Türk is h theatre, They t um the 
spotlight on Turkey's sncial protılems, with dramas vvhich have 
Liniversaİ th^mes. TM eşe playvvrights have been more successful 
Ihan the generation of vvriters beSongmg to the first Rupoblican 
period. The previous period's vvriters used rather Strindb&rgian 
psychologicaf reaîism wtıere c hara ete rs vvorkod ou t theîr story 
in an airnosl socîety-fess vacuum Often they eehued Ibserı t o 
a shallovv degree and betrayed fiille sense of a surrounding 
şociety. Some produetive and innovative pîayvvrights of the tur¬ 
neni period produce pSays on the alionation theme P som e vvriters 
a re inspired by mythology, folk lcgonds r local history and by 
the history of proviçıus civilizations r vvhich plots they usuaNy 
write rn verse. Some vvriîers in the Brechtian mannt?r r have 





vvjiUen plays suggesting that thıe protagonists arc not isnlateri 
indıviduals but symptoms of the eritire soUcty's failings and ilte. 
İn the ttme of avant-garde, soıne vvriters şhow$ t he absurdity 
and the sense lessness of the society of vvhich ıheir heıoes ar e 
a product. The îypes of ptay most favpred by recent wr itere 
include the tragedy of the common man, the mediocre miîieu of 
the middle elass, embittered livos of middle and vvorkîng class 
families, and thesis plays with rural setti ngs. descrtbing life r s 
seaniy and unhappy side, but implying Ihaî something can be 
done about it. The succ&s&ful plays feSicitiously combine the art 
of the poet and the ptayvvright and derive from and ere con- 
nected with nstive speech, cusîoms, İra d iti o n$ and historic 
peculiarities, vvhich develop from the n at ive geni us of a people, 
ra t her tfıan from foreîgn m o de Is and influanees. Recentîy som e 
vvriters and artiste ha ve appröâched yvestem c uttu re, no longer 
a$ arı ideaJ model, but as a contrastirıg iradifion. Sonıe, incfudmg 
the present wrEter r belicvn that is vilat to blend Turkistı and 
Western elements harmonionsly and that there is a need io 
establish a national theatricaS identity. İn practicc these ethno- 
centrc ideas ha ve been approached by some playwıfğhts in 
differcnt w ay S, and the subject matter of t his preseni book, 
Karagö?, confributes an împortant sourcc of infirat i on to this 
rfevelüpment as shall be examined in the cûnduduig cbapter. 


The Origins and the Developmont 
of 

Turkİsh Shadovv Theatre 

The shadovv theatre spread from the Far Esst and having 
İırst been recorded in Java r China and hıdia, came to Turkcy 
on itş trnvcSs westward. Some scholara ‘ike Berhgfd Ut lj fer 1 or 
H ermemi Reich 2 however ha ve claimed that puppel or shadovv 
theatre originated En the Mediterranean nrea and spread later to 
the East, but this theory has been rejecsed on many grounds, 
more particuEarly on the ground that ıh ere is no record of shadow 
theatre İn ancient Greece or Byıanıium. Fn these days it is en 
accepted fact that it came westward from Âsi a. Hovvever there 
remarns stril a controversy edneeming by vvhich routs it ceme 
to Türk ey, 

According to the theory based on Dr. Pischel's thesis.. it is 
ascertarned that not onlv can the origin of the îndian drama be 
found in the puppet play of ihm çüurılry. but the home üf the 
puppet-show is İndis, from whence İt ıs said to ha ve travelled 
to Europe. 3 That eminent schplar of the history of shadovv 

1 See Laufer's htroductiûn ta Grub^-KfehS-J-aurflr, Chincsische Sr.baiîvr:- 

sptefe (Müncherr, p. vm 

2 H. Kfrifih, Per Mimtis. L/n l/tlûrüt- antıftrckftfng&gescfricn tftcher VtP.r.ı i/ch , J/1 
< Öcsriın, 1903), p. 6S2. 

3 Richard Pi&che;, Dis Heifnsl ffes Puppempiek r (MF]ll^ r tSÛOJ. 






thnnîre, Dr. Georg Jaûüb, hat; put forvvard a 'Jıesis based nn 
D:. Pischel's t- -eory on puppet-îheatre t höt it is most probable 
thciî gypsies emeıging from northwe&t India about a tKonsand 
yegrs ago traned a path acmss Asia and turope İt as qurte 
tikel v they hmught ıh e Indsan shadow th^atra w*th vhem, and 
siuppirıy «r; Asia M mor mıght well have popülarite d that arl in 
Turkey 4 Not onty has the untenabilrty of Dr. Pfschel thasis been 
proved. but (tespite h ıs work the origins of Indian shadouv 
Ihça t re m us t stili remain an obscıue subjâçt. The shadovv-play 
in rndia is an art confmed to South Asia, vtfjemâs the gypsies 
mentioned abovr? emigraîed from northern İndia. Htm-ever,. sup- 
poıiing Eh i s gypsy thpory. t he re İs a w ea-ith of re-erence tû gypsy 
ele m en ts predominating and thal Karagöz himself is a gypsy, 
sonıetimes appearmg as a blacksmith. İn addition to this, s figüre 
ol Karagöz in ihis book shows him as a gypsy, Selling grills 
and tongs r whıch is one of the ma in occupmions of gypsres in 
Türkey. İ (i tf 1ö ] in briof, whi(a it must be iaid that ıhere is not 
enough substantial pmof of îhe above contenîion in Jacoh's 
thesis, rat teast it must not be rejecıed as a lûtal impossibility. 

The shadow and puppet theatre of Turkoy has long been 
studied by scholars but only recpntly hav e we discovered that 
E he re was not one but severe S ktnds ot shadûvv theatre and more 
thgn foı.ir distinci types üf puppets İn other vvürds ıhere ıs 
virtuaMy no kind of puppet shovv t hat ı urkey has not Lr.ed. 5 6 
We shalî deman$trate ıtı a t befûre t hey came to knovv shadovv 
theatre. in the lüth oentury, the Ttırks enjoyed a long-standing 
estabhshed puppel Iradition Many of the old tem prove 
someyvhaî ambjguous for t here was some confusion ovar the 
word puppet’ and the use of the A ra bit word haya* in Turkısh. 
T his ^vord literaHy means "fan oy'., 'imaginatton', ' minör' But 
the^trically speakıng. h mearıs nothing more t han taklit or 
mimicry. A Spanish missionıaty Pedrû de Alcala, rn his Arabic 
dicliünary. Vocabulhta Arabigo i Granada, 1 505] , shows that 
iü'b i hayal or a!-hayat-i fo'b rnea'ns momos contfahezedor En 
Spanish whtch is olay or acîing based on imitation, As to 
the use of the word hayal in Turkish, u was empfoyed both 
for the shaöovv and the puppet plny. Soffle however took il to 
meen only shadow t he.ıt re The striny puprıel ur ma nü nette af 
Turkesîarir Ça^fr Hayât (Siterally meaning ’Tent Play r ). by son^e 

4 Geofg Jatdb, G&$ehlehle o'zs SchatlvfithmtefS im f^örgen und A&&)dfâfid r 

(Hann avüt r J \925), pp. 109-10. 

6 Yet m îhe 1974 edition ûf ıh e Encydopzdla Bfilannica g»:, p. 979). it 2 s 
erroneoı&tv staîed es !o3!owg "İn companson vvkh orta oyunu. The nariçe¬ 
nette Eh.e^rs, alîhnngh popular in turptan {«Tirisr ths n^ınne ot çadır 
haydi), And p^rts of M us! m Central Asış never rfially cdught r?n ın rh.e 
ÛPomgn Frr.oire" These lınss wer“ vvrıllHr- ny l'ne Prolessor JecoLı M. 
Lerdeu, ar. fluîhoriry on Ar^aîj The eter. İn sd-ı'ıon. w h i I r in hus tjibîrogreptıy 
hFî ris.es mv hook. A History ot T he a t re and Popular Ertfftrtninmçnt trt 7i/ri;t?y 
e£ the - fifsl cf kss so-urces he Slı-.i îeErr,? ;nnl U 5 bu of the long şsîeh- 

Sısıud puppel ıradriiüu ti TuTkey. 

6 Citcd i o R Do?y Sugptemeni aux Dsotîonnshes Af abes, (Peris/Leıden, 
TÖ77}, i; p. 41B. 
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mİstake yyas tafcerı to be shaduvv theatre performed in n Lent. 

H is frurıi this false assumptiüu t bat îhey cüncluded that sbadow 
theatre came to Turkev frnm Cenîrai Asia. Sîmiiarfy '-ıe Persıan 
şirin Q puppet or mari on nette Hay e i e ı Şahhaıi (fiterelly meaning 
Tent of Nûcturnal Piay') was laken erronoûusly ıo be shadcm- 
theatre since it is played at night. t he fifteenth century mora!İst, 

Hiısain Vaiz Kashifi a native of Babıhaq. ân his book Fürüvvet- 
name* ysmg the puppet play symbolically to point o ut moral 
Eruths and draw iessons, gi vh$ particulars at lengîh of the puppet 
5how$ ot thıs time, and t he re he cleady mentıons t hal hand ot 
glove puppet s a re day entertainmants, w here as strin-g puppets 
nr nbsHonnettes are for ine night. 

Hovuever old Turkish tşxts do not maka tbe same naisteke: a tevmeiukt fîgum. 

they add Ih e word zıif. İn o t her vvurds hayŞİ is e tfvord üke suret' 
for both şhadovv and puppet, To -specify Chat it is shadow 
tbeatre. o ne vvould say ztif-i hayat or hayat f uf t, that is p ha otom s 
of 5 hadow' or 'shadûvv phantoms' in thaı connectiün [here ıs a 
manuscr:pt of the I6th century in üıeTopfcapı Palace [D. 10022] 
which contama a lîst nsmmg individuai players and t he ngmes 
of the piayer eoropanies: a has many headinys vvhictı could 
have a conneciıon eit her vy^th shgdow theatre ur puppet theatre. 

Since these headings. are mentiüneü in the manuscript m close 
sequenc:e r we havö every ren sûr - , t o nelieve t bat they are tu be 
taken in relatinn to one another One is the suretbazan; anot her 
is hay af-i has; the tlnrd o ne is cemaati piyade ç&dtiiart, e no' the 
füüfth haya fi zticiyan Here, nsKt to hayat i has, we have 
suretbazan wmch couki be a species of puopeı Hayat i has 
coutd be e i t her a different kmd of puppet or puppet players yvho 
peıform ooiy for the arîstocracy of the paieee fhe snnrıe con- 
fygion reiçıns abck.it of cernaat-i piyade çadır fart, ’iteraliv the 
company of ped esiri an tenis'. By the very word tenL and the 
pladng of Thiü v/ery group of olayers nex' to otner sbadow and 
puppet typjes, we can eas'.ly ses e hüw t cam e tu be associâteo 
wiîh the pupoets of Turkestan’s Çadır Hayat. İn ine same com- 
pany F wfıere the nam e s of pfayers arc enumerated, w e fine! also 
the word ayak kuklası that is ’foot puppet. A foreign eye vvitnesîs r 
accourıt might be helpfü! in making clear the meamng of 'loot 
puppet’ "Another man brought a thing onto the square that 
was about an eli in neight and width and was surrouoded with 
red cloth. He set bimşe^f ın front of it and puJfed and pushed 
with his feet at h. so that on top ali kinds of sîrange figutes 
appeared Thçre vvere amoiıy other fhings hrtln men, btros and 
anirrıafs, only the top haif of their bodies showing; and they 
jumped and sprango back and forth ."' 9 


1 A phûtû of ıhıç it lo bp. f«urnJ ip my ı Seteriakset . p S 9 . 
s BriİİSıh M.JFjPLîff MS. Ariö. 22.705. 

5 Gör: Nıfrtınlas vûa H h =îtıno[Eh P PdrtiGuter Vtitzeichnuzs iv as Cçfi*rtW fl/eft ... 

Rubİİshed -n Jühannöü r:W0n!v;aW. P<feuwe Crûfiica Turkischet Natton* 
(Frsrtkfurl arr- Mayn, 1530), p, 437 r 
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A Mnmiiuit# fi# ive 


Also in t he sLrteenth cenfury the well knovvn his t onan 
Mustafâ Ali of Geliboıu. refers to shadow t hem re es zift-t haya! 
and defrnes the shadouu plays as r pFay vvith words; rat her t han a 
dumb show, as the ol her $bow vvould appaar to be. 10 May be 
the gneat Turkish travetler of 17th eentury. Evliya Çelebi, has the 
an$wer, Whilc enumerating varitse s pEayers of the seventeemh, 
century, he mentioned two kinds ot shadovv theatre and two 
kinds of puppet theatre. We he ve no means of distinguishjng 
the differonce betvveen the îwo kinds of shedovv theatre. üne 
he -eelled hayat-i ztfciyan r the ot her hayal-i z/ff-r tasvirciyan. * 11 
Von Hammer's trans Em ton of Evliya ınlo. EngSish wili be more 
helpful his tran&laiiün is more ıhan a hundred years deşer to 
the period of Evliya than we a re today. His translatlon rnight 
be saıd lo conta in the truth. İn the tîrst place his transFatioû 
goes. 

'"The pehifvart night pFayers (Şeöbazan) who plny at nrglu 
represent /es vmbr&s chthoises. En the second, the night 
players vvith painted figüre s (hay af tasviFctyan) perform vvith 
magic lantemV 2 

If t his İrenslation is correet, Then the fim one is performnd 
behind a curtain as is Karagöz, whlle the second one is not 
behind a curtain but projected on tp a curtasn or Hat surface 
hke the etnemna. 'Kukla' is the Turkish word for puppet, and 
Evliya mentîons it İn ref ere neti twû kinds of puppets. One is 
kvkfa, the other başkukfa (head puppet). Von Hammer misses 
on the transEation of the second, Copld the second on e be a 
differerst kind of puppet or does iı megn the mastcr P chsef par¬ 
fümler ör chiof puppeteer? We ha ve no definim ansvver. 

Very little is knovvn abouî Turkish puppets and Ihn diherence 
betvveen puppet and s ha d o w plays. There were four d istin ct 
kinds of puppets tn Tuıkey. The first is the iskemle kukfası 
{jiggirıg puppet) which was presented by gyps/Street shûvvmen. 
The $hüw consisted of from on e i o four music-box figüre* wfth 
a strifig passing horizontally through their b'reasts x strung from 
an uprighl post fjxed on a small booth or chair. Wben perfcmrıers 
pultecE the string. the puppets m o ve d to the musre. El kukfası 
(hand or glove puppet) and ip fi kukla (manonnetEe, worked by 
stbngs) are the îwo other kinds. it has been said they were 
rrtroduced to Turkey eî the end of 19th century by an Engüsh 
puppet mastar, Thomas Holden. Since this kind of puppet was 
so much identified vvith Holden, rnore recent biliş of puppet 
perFormances stili carry his name. 

Hovvever as in Central Asis both glove ür-fıarıd puppets and 
marioımettes are knovvn respoctrveSy under the name of Kof 

T0 Ge(fboluru Wı.'5tJir'ü Ali, Mevİ'fâun Nüfâ' is Fi Köy* V di 7- M e ui/is, (İstanbul 
1&56), pp. 94-35. 

11 Evtiya SuyyaftatrİarTje, (İstanbul/ Î83G). I. pj. 625 r 

1J Evliya Etendi. Natratüe of travefs. in Europû, Asta and Afhca in ıha 
Sevanteanlh Centn/y r tr Riıidr iosçph von Hsrriımeı (Lûndün, 1834), 
1/2, ti. 229. 
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Kûrçâk (giovfc punpnf) and Çadır Hayal (madonnette). lurkey 
cpu ki ha ve easily borrowed them |çmg before Thomas Holden. 
The fourth kınd ere îhe yıant puppets. They were htjge figures, 
caıried usualîy in Street pıocessions, mov/ed by men eoncealed 
inside the puppets, some being m a de to dance and nlher 
belor.ging to the d ram ati c aspect of the subject. We fîrtd r=u- 
mcrous ilfustrations of these giant puppets in collecdons of okf 
miniatures in old books of festivities. Some have two he ada and 
some Carry smalfer puppets in their hands or on therr heads, 
which rrıave sşparateiy- 11 tna fegtivjty bûpk of the ISth century, 
Sümame, by Vehbi we find an ÜİusUatiOn of almost life size 
puppets represenling halt a düzen dandng boyş in a carriage. 
The text says they -were worketF from underneath by eonceaİed 
manıpulators vvho supported them orı roda. T * 

Since shadow theatre d id not come from Centrai Mia (as 
Central Asi a and Pcrsia do not bava shadow îheatre), we must 
e Karnine dossr the evidencc asserting t hat shadovv theatre wes 
borrpwed from Egypt ip sûcteenth cemury. Sultan Selim I, who 
încorporated Egypt intû the ’îurkisb resini in 1517,. commanded 
the last Sultan of the Mametukes to be hanged- Thi 5 arder was 
carrfed ou t and Suttan Tumanbay 11 was duJy fıanged on 15th 
April 1517, at the üab-ı Zuwela. Jn the palace on Rutin fsfand 
in the River Nifo Suttan Selim watched a performance of a 
shadow play, represertting the hanging of the tast Suttan of the 
Mamelukes and the breakirıg of t ha rope twice durrng the 
execuiion. He took so mu oh delight in the performance t hat he 
rewarded the perfonner with eighty gold pîeees and an em- 
broidered kaftan and toEd the performer, "Wheri we go to 
İstanbul, you _will come with us so that my son too can see 
the shadovv play/ J His son, la ter known as Sol i man the Mag¬ 
ri rftûent, was twenty-one at the time. This ıs recorded in T and -1 
Mısr ("The Egyptipn Cbrunide") uf Mu ham m e d ibn Ahmet tbn 
tyas P an e ye witness of the events. lS İn fact P it appears that 
the Sultan, on hrs rotum took vvith him e tıoupe of pLıyors to 
Tırrkey, And three years af tor sscending the throne, the Su kan 
sent back six hundr&d Egyptians to thoir country, 15 İt is probable 
amongst [hese that the p kıyara -wer& to be found. T here is m o re 
ev i d ence to the effect that Egyptian s haçta w pfayers had been 
watched in Turkey in the 17th century. When H on 20th June 
1512, Ahmet Ts sisleı, Gevheıhan. married Öküz Mehmet Paşa, 
so m c Fgyptian shadow ptayers were Envİted for the occa^ion. 






Frue tn^düıeijüi Jtfa^eılu^c 
putjpvls, 
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S6e micıiaturE nn. 4 m my srtirle "Varınyç SpectftS of SlıaLİOVy Thuülrö 

aad Puppci The&iTt m Turk^y", Attı Pef Secofjrfo Congrssso fniema 
ziünaie di Ar te Türca t (h!apol.i r 1^65). 
fbfrf, miniaturtt no. 5. 

Tîlu Cîırûniclt: üf thn lyas was pubtished in ihree vnlı.ıme$ hy Gnvern- 
m€flT Prt‘Ss (Bulak A. H. 1311ı -1 2/189-3-âti}, ks prıgırıal îılls ıs Batili 
&I‘£iffour fi F üf-duhur. TJıs aîjovö mentinped event is m vofur^e 
İM, p 12u jnd 134. tbn Iyas m&rıtrpns shâdouv rheaîre cm tJır^e ninre 
o^c^eions ın h ts Cbrorvrcle; II, p. 33 and 347: 'M r e. 1B3. 

J oSfifjh von Hammer- Pîj rgsi^ IL Geschfchte def osmanisehen fi# i eh ez 
rB'udapast, 1627-35), İLİ. p. 7. 
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ı \'ote fhe face# mhîck mv- 
tihown t?f ü m ix t ar* of boik 

profile CTMİ fru rrt r.'utLL-. 

(Coptpare zhe&e urjf/ı 
Turkish figatis .!' 



Amony îhem yy a s The fam ou 5 Egypiîan shadovv player, Davud 
el-att^r (Menafi}, uvhom Sultan Ahmet L had seert perform in 
Edirne. This is recorded in The M a nevi's rnemoira. 1? 

İn ıh e Sumatv?/ Hümayun, a manuscript with 437 mfmatur&s 
reiati ng to the fostiva* o* the ciro timcisi on cEremony of t he 
Sukan Murat IIL's son in 1582.. the term hayafbazan is usaed in 
severai places rbroughout t he text. Whxıout gîving any furihor 
d e ta il as to ıh e nature ot w hat is ıneant by ha yafbazan, a torm 
which is usualiy appjied 10 cSifferent ki nd?v of puppet shows r 
an in sarıce occurs in a iengthy ehapter describing a noveity 
shadow play shovv p resen ted by İuvo Araba. The author in his 
descrıption mentions explicitly îhat this show, a shadovv theatro 
enîertainmeni. is quite a novelty, VViîhöut reading rhe vvhole 
'Book of Festival', one can assumo that it vvas taken for granted 
by the author ihat evetybody in Turkey woufd kr>ow about 
puooet 5 how$, since no expianotion is prüvıdetı thEreiu. The 
author hovvever, has göne to a îot troubb to $xpound on 
shadovv tbeatre. This I think proves our point. 

The text describes that behind a lit sersen în a portabk? teni 
the puppeteer stans (he proceeding with an invocaiipn to God 
and The Sultan. Af ter this. a succession of scertes depicts how 
a rnan eats as ıd bobs his he^d. how a ship saiîs and how a 
dragon svvatlovvs up poople-. Then a Strong wind capsizes a galley. 
İt is notrced throughout that f m i t trees. regardiess of tbe seesons, 
a re fıaavy w i ıh fru it sn d varken s flovvers bSoom on a lawn. The 
show goes on to presen t speetades w he re peoole at feasts ara 
seen to eat and drrnk. Aı ariother point in the aetion, ferocİOUS 
anımals fight with each üiher. Mearwuhiks a singnr sİngs beautiful 
meJûdies and young lovers pay coım to beauttfuf giriş. We see 
ha w a cet eats a mouse and how a stork e a ıs a snake. ıa 

A contemporary G orman acüourıtof t he sam e festival, COntaİOS 
abu.ndarsî deseripttons of varıous kinds of puppetry perfürmances, 
and ın ons instance it deseribes tbe shadow thsatre İn t he 
foNovvi ng mannor: a man pusbed a scaffolaing or St^ge ortto 

the sguarb. whicb was on six wtıeeEs and boarded up with 
shuEter$. lı had up front only a white linen sereery but inside 
■hnre ^Ere several ights. Tbere r a man depicted, by means of 
t he shadovv that seve rai figyres lhrew on account of the I ights 
on the linen screen H how a cat eats a mouse and how a stork 
eats a snake. He afso dooicted how îwo persons ptsinted and 
tslked to each otber, İlke the deaf people do it, Anüther thing 
he showed was hûw o ne person hunted and stalked ete/ 19 

Thesc vısual sequences ate ehoraeteristics uf earEy Arabian 
shadovv play. Umar ibn al-Farid, ’n his book Jalyyat af-kubrâ, 
dateü early in the twe^fth century, deseribes contemporary 


" 7 Sen Paul Kghıe p “fülamisfihti Schattanapifilftgur&n 5115 £çıvptsn p . Düt istem, 
i l\ f (lStO-11}. pp. 264-299 and pp. 143-195. 

1S $wr?$me-r Hümayun MS Topkapi Palaca M usa um (tarryiny 437 TminiR- 
lures) H. 1344, fol-us 45s-45b. 

H^ur=al[tı, p. 485 
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.m a do w plav in delaH. in his poem, ıh e fbllowmg scenes a re 
descrîbed: "birds vvarbling on the botıghs", '"on land the cameis 
crossmg the wılderness", "ot see the shfps run swiftîy throygh 
the d cep"', "two armies-one on land, on anotber-muttîtLKtes 
of men r oEad, for t he ir brauery in ^rûn mail and feneed about 
with pgints of şvvürd and spaar‘". "the land-iroops march on 
horse-hack ar on foot\ fr boid cavaliers and stubborn infantry", 
"apparLtinns strnnge of naked vie^leşs spiriîs (>.e.. the Jinns) 
thou mayst espy, t hat wear no frtendty shape of human krnd, 
for genies iove mot men!, "eh the stream the fısher caets has net 
and draws îorth Fish" - . "crafthy the fowler sets a sn a re that 
hungry birds may fail in it for cam", "ravenfng mon stere vvreck 
the ships at sea", "îians in the jungle send thr-ir pn3y" r "in the 
air some birds", ır in the vvilds söıtîö animato hunt nthere". zt) 

T his iradi t fon of visual seguences, especrally those invoiving 
animato, survfved as torıy as the 1 âth eentury m Turkish shadow 
theatre aa separate skits. For instance, in the 17îh eentury, an 
Italian travelleı, Comelio Magrsi, in his bcok on Turkcy, first 
descrîbed puppeî theatre and the-n shadovv theatre, and when 
he was gîving îdentifying particularâ, he said ır with f llghting 
source behind the serce n they show men. trees r hore&s, cameis 
and* ot her ani m al e, vvith many scerıe$ $howıng îhese same in 
combatT 21 And in the 19th eentury r an Eııylîsh traveîler. R ichard 
□avey, vvhile deteribing at tongth a Karagöz show he wî*nessed 
İn IstanbuJ, mentıoned tiıat Dekore the main piay sîarted, a small 
ski t w as perfoımed: 




■J'pjj-t-d MçmEliilfc fittin?*. 


. For a mınute or two, the uan&parency renıained ompty, 
Presently a funnv İmle figüre on a cam&Cs back sc-prried 
aeross, speediSy fnllovved by a cat ronning after a mouse> 
The caî played with the mause an unconscionabie time., and 
fina^ly svvallo^ed it whoie. At this the orehestra emıLted the 
most appaifing noises. a şort of quivering shriek, intermfngîed 
wıth 3 rumbling rattle-possibly intended t o illustrate the 
agonîes of the luckfass mouse in the tortum chamber o i the 
catto stûmach; then, wilh a deaferıing tatioo on the quainl- 
shap^ed drurn, h gradoafly settled into silence. Puss's repast 
was evidentiy över, The incident of the cat and! the moLise 
had so ddtghted the aodience that a little wave of aömiring 
whtspers rippEed among the m partly in European and the other 
in Turkish fashionT 22 



Twq Çamefo, 


For En^ifsn tran saatin n r sae R. A. N’cnûlsûn, Sttid/es m t s te mic Mystkkm. 
(Cdmbridgö, 1S21), pp, 1 E9 ff Fûr German tfanslist!ûn H s&e J 1-forDV tî, 
11 1biı al-Fârid ûber dss SehattanspiGİT Dar lsfam t 8(1917 t>p. 189-90, 
2 08-9. 

21 Corn&lLo Magrir, U pîü cutfosû e ddia Tvichi s r (FarmSr 1704), 

pp. 16-16. 

22 Rschard D&vey.. The Suttanand his Subfects ıTondon, 1E97), I, pp r 346-47. 

Thiü ch^pter w İT h K^raDfî? hgg b&H=n f ep^ O d 11 r. fi rd m a perindi^ak 

See r R. OaVöy. "'Karâğbfiuz ar“ıü '.he Siagje in Tprkev". 7h$ îh&AÜrû^ 

f (1896). pp 7,87-262. 
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Four Mûmeluke figures 
dipkfing birdi UFL-i animals 


And then he goes on to descnbe the main play. This reminds 
us of a carfgnn film by Wâft Disney, of the Sürt shüuvrı hefore 
thefeature film. There is evidenca supporting hfs d eser ipti ons, as 
coNections contarning fairiy oid spectmens of Turkish shadow 
theatre are extant such ag those in the IMuseum für Vülkerkimde 
in Hamburg and in Topkapa Palaca in l$îenbebwhich dİ&pfay 
figures of cats, miço, storks and serpents amung Other kinds of 
animal. [ fi ^ e2: C5 ] 

Animal mimıcry has been an imporîarrt s nurca of subject 
mgtter for other genres üf en Tarta iri er namely îor jesters and story 
tellers. Evliya mehtions a famous mİmıe of hrs time 

"who vvas famous, not for imitating mcn r but for nnmicking 
ali kinds of animals. [he quarreis of dog and nan of cat and 
miço, uf COnk fiyhts. or lıûrses and earnefs. tügether with the 
sOng of aJI pûSStbJe types of bİrd". 23 

Furthermoreı there is addıtional evidence of thi& to be found 
in tl^ree extanl Mediaeval Arabic shadow Lexts. Muhammad Ibn 
Danyal {d. 1311}, an Egyptian physician, composed around 
1260-77, thrce shadow pleys in prose dialogce, vorsifiod only 
cccasiona'ly and iriterspersed wîth sonçjs and fhyrned prosg.-frt 
These start wİth a proiogue whe?e the Master of Ceremunİes 
expresses his thanks to the audience and praises God and 
Muhammed. He then recites s prayeı for the well-being of the 
Suttan, in the marrner of Tutkish shadow theatre. The first play 
is Taif a t-Haya t, (The Spbit of Imagination'). İn this, the hero 
vvants to get marhed and the matchmaker frnds a girl. After the 
marriage ceremony, the bri değmem lifte the veli covering the 
bride's face to di$ 00 ver with horror !.hat she İs of a most ugly 
appoaranee. Tl'ııy is very reminaseent of the we1l-known Karagül 
play, Sahte Getirt {'the halse Bride') İt also suggests İbrahim 
Şinasi's play. The Poet's Marriage „ which marks the beginning 
of the Turkish drama, proper and, wa's. commissioned by the 
Court for the operting of nev^ly buüî palecg thaatre in "1859, 
Jts subject is an aîtcmpt to ridioutfi the custom of arranged 
marrigges. 

The second play is Acib and Garib (The Fantastic and the 
Bizarre 4 ), w here a w i de vartety of character types appear and 
also a long procession of animai-tamers in the manner of 
Karagöz shows, The two main characters. Acib and Garib r aro 
contrastec like Hacivad and Karagöz in the Turkish shndow play. 
The third ptay, AhMuidyydm (The Love $Eriçken'} presents a 
dwgrf who asks an cnd3cs$ stfing of strange and humorous 
guestions, remmiscent of the Turkish dwarf, Beberuhi, o ne of 
the most important characteıs in the Turkish shadow play. The 
third play* Mke the seeond. parades various characters, w hile the 
Central character, abMutayyam. struggles to win the gir! he 
loves. İn the process he parhcipates in cock-fights, ram-fights 

23 Evifya, I, G58. 

24 Georg Jacob r ı>p. 56-101. 








and bull figbts with his rivaJ. T his is slightly remintecent of a 
Turkish shadovv play called Öduikı ör Karagöz the Wrestfer 
('The Prize-WreslJing Matuh") Thus Ibn DanyaFs plays afford 
addıtionac ground for aecepting the opir.ion that, jnitîafly the 
Turkish shadovv play was borrouved frpm thö Egyptian prototype. 
Thiî> is not on Ey because of shared s i mil ari t i es in structure, prese n- 
tation and s o m e of the motif s bet w es n t he Fgyptian and t be 
Turkish one, but because of further evidence providcd i n Ibn 
DanyaTs piays, three manûscripu of which hava survived. One 
of Thesa can be found in the İstanbul manuscript library, Hçkim- 
oğIu Aü Paşa-Miüet Kütüphanesi (No, 648). İt was wt itten in 
tlıe year 1424-5. T hat rneans Turkish people had heard ot Ibn 
Danyai's plays at least as early as that date. Furtbermore, ibn 
(yas, the prevıously ınentkmcd author of 'Egyptian Chronicle' 
who has handed down vaEuable information on how the Egyptian 
shadovv theatre îravdlod to Turkay in the early 1 Sth century, 
is most probably responsibte for copying consicterable parts 
from Ibn Danyai's fjrât shadovv pıüy. 25 Ibn Danyai's ?hree plays 
ar e repFete wiîh anfnıal tamers ana animal fjghfs vvhch, as we 
have already stressed, aıe an impoıtaııl feature of Egyptian 
shadovv theatıe; one vvhıch İt has contnbuted to the Turkish 
shadovv theatre. 

To sunımarisCr no records hsve been found as to the eniştence 
of the shadovv play in Türk ey prior tu Ihe 1 fîth century, The Ortiy 
cvidenco to sgpport The contrary view (that Turkey had a shadovv 
theafre before the 16 Eh century) is given by Evliya, when he 
desuribes a famous shadovv puppeteer of his time, Hasanzade. 
He mentions that the grand father of rhrs man. Kör Haşan, was 
a mimic at the time of Öayazid I, the Thunderbolt {1360-1403), 
that is during the 14 th century. Hovvever, not only does Evliya 
not specify clearly that Kör Haşan was a shadovv puppeteer, 
but olso, sn the samc 1 fith century dûCumant *0 vvhrch wo have 
refeıred abgve. Kör Hasan’s name İs mentiüned as Sivang the 
1 fitli century when he vvorked as a shadovv puppeteer. 

One guestion, hovvever, remains and that is the origin of 
Egyptian shadovv piay. There saems little doubt that the shadovv 
play was borrovved from Jave by the Arabs. Arab treding and rai * 
ding oxpeditions kept the m in continuous contact wiîh Java, The 
Arabs had şmaif coinnios in the cOastal citres of Southeast As i a. 
T hey had became acguainted --«v i t f i Java even beFûre the isiand 
was visited in 134b by the fannous travelier, ıbn Batuta of Tangier. 
Arab t ra ders adopted the Islamic religîon botvveen the seventh 
and îenth centuhes. Arabtc, Perman and Egyptian sto rn& were 
introducod snto tho regron r and som e vvere adopied by U'ıe 
puppeteors of the Javane&o shadovv play, in partîcuEar vanops 
episodes of Hamzanam®. Also, a point whicb shail be developed 
beto w r rt i s as su m e d t hat The i nf Eu en ce of S u n ni M u iı a mm eda n i sm, 


25 Sa9 j. M. Undâu, A Shadovv PFay^in Iha ftöar East \ £dûth, 113/1-2/194Ö/, 
Ch 171 ar. 28. 
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vvl’nch discduraged tiıe reproduction in art of Iraman form, was 
respönsible hor t he strange d is tonton of t he J avarese figures. 

Now the q nesnem as t o vvtıeTher The re wa$ any i n d ire ct 
mfluence via Eyypî. oi the Javanese on the Turkish sbadovv play, 
îs difricult ia answer. \ shall try to give balo w evîdence for and 
against t he possıbility ot such îndırecı influence The belence of 
pnöbabhtty is aven, as vve do not possess figurss of early Turkish 
shadow puppets. 

{ı.) The J ava neşe sbadovv play is e^hibited by a Dafang,. 
who, as the marvager of t he show and The speeker of rhe diaiogue, 
ın vvhtch he modulates his vgice according Eü ıh e variüus 
e h araçta rs m t he play, repea(s 4 he characlers J parts. The Turkish 
hayalci ar hayatî, ıhe Operatör of ıhe Karagöz show, corresponds 
ex-actly to the Daiang r since he is The master whn direets and 
animates the vvhole proceeding, regufatin'g The enfire show on 
his gvvjy Boıh the Da fariğ and the Hayalci stere the show vvrth 
a kına of mvocation. w he re there aro some references to animizm 
and siifism 

(i * 1 .') İn the Javanese shadovv play the datafty, befoıe etarüng 
■.ne play and cfunng (he overture, piaces, on the centre ot the 
semen the set figüre, kayan or gunungan. İt is usuaily & com 
p esile figüre. a Tree of I ife Tnis is similar TO Turkish göstermelik 
Ihe presen t book presentmg several illustrations of (his feeture 
some o< which are composite figumes, The cornposite figüre can 
represenl a camel made up of varioys animals or a dfion made 
almost entirely of hemen face^. İn one parti clj far case fwo of 
llıese faces appear on the knee-caps. rvvû on the eaives and 
o ne is suepended I rom ıhe hands. Alt tbese at e i o profile The 
head feolures the figüre of a serpent. ['-a 7v72 l This is a tong 
stendlng Ot tornan folk-arl technrque, of building up pictures of 
an iniği s at of humarı and enimal faces İt zteo has a parallel 
m the Turkısh tradition o f osing tetters of ıhe alphahet to buıld 
Up picıuıes oî hu m an faces, anirnals or of objeets. T here is a 
wsde spread ursctioG of it in Islamîc and Indıan reonography. 2 ^ 
İn Tho seme rnannef, there i$ another göstermelik, vvhich is 
vak-vak ağ$c? f a kin d of Tree of Life, of which the frıjits are 
Kuman heariş pr human bodies. İt -b beüeved the origin of iı i$ to 
be found in either >Vf adağa scar or Sumatra k is ıcfsrred t o in 
the epi.c Şehname and other such book s. 5 7 

{ ili. ] The Turkish puppets ere worked by hori^ontaİ rods, 
whereas the J a ve neşe ones aıe m o ve d and aupponed by vertical 
rods. Hovvever t he re are two devtees vvhicn provlde alternetivpg 
■o the üsluT horizontel rods empSuyed m, Turkish shadovv thçjjtre 
One i:= hayat ağacı, "puppet tree 1 The Operatör can manipulate 


20 See Ph W. Schu.c Di&-persisdt}-{siamischv Mifliatwrrj»f(W! l'..e-^?iq. 

191 £) p..--e l H ?; L. Ku^iınel, HAi/ifalt/rfnafsteî im tsidmtsch&n Orient 

_ {Ber'-n. 1922 ), p 106 . 
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only two figures at a time, s o w her» t here is 3 de m and for rnore 
t han 'YgO Figures ûn siage. he uses t his device The ’puppet tree' 
is a Y shaped tod made by sticking these rods rntû ırıe hoFes 
on t he ledge at the bottom of sereen So that they stand vertiçaFly, 
The horizonal rods of the flgures a re placed in the deft of these 
rods, şo that by pressing the enris of the honzontal rods againşt 
the sereen with his ehest or stomach theso fıgures stand s:: II 
and do not m o ve. Tfırough. tfırs device a cıowd 3 çere can be 
easi S y a c c o m pl is he d Th e secon d de v i ce i s ca 11 e d by t h e s had ow 
puppeteer ftrdönrfü, a 's-.vive \ vuhich is d es iğne d to övere o me 
a disadvanîaye presented by the horizomrjl rods; ıhar is that 
the puppets can not be lurned rûund t o Face the other way. 
T his d-evrce ıs simıFar to ıh at used in the Chinese ahadow ptay 
ît ıs simply a red wire i xed in a wooden handie, the curved end 
of whıch ıs inserted in a smalF leaîher socket on the outer edge 
and at the back, -r, a şort of hinge attached to the figüre The 
puppeter can give it a quick fîip in order to make Lhe figüre 
face in the op.posrte direetion. Thern ara a few Turkish shadovv 
fîgures fitted wiîh rhis device in Ihe Hamburg and Topkapj 
Falace collections. $howing that the device has been knovvn 
by T urk s Fur a noite şom et ime. [ p| 9 5 ^] 

(ıv.) the Jevarıese puppeis şre vvûrked in delice te det a i is- 
They a re similar iri this and.other aspeots to the Turkish figures. 
Hovvever the furkish tigures a re made of transpatenL leaîher 
wher@as the J ava neşe ones are opaque, A m o re 1 m porton t dif- 
f e rence ist thar the deva neşe shndnw figures a re strangeFy 
distorted and grotasgue The nose in particular is seen to be 
unrıaturaily prominent. gtving 3 bırd ilke profile, İn the opımon of 
sor re scholars. iF wos distorted purposely due t o işiiamre snflucmce, 
»n order to make ıha wîcfeiy popuıar entörteinment accaptabFe 
withın the dictates of ıhe Surina Müslim religiün in rcspecî of th«=? 
tepresentalior ol ıh e humar, form But to some ıhey existed 
alması in the îr preseni form before the intmduetion of İslam. 
Ün the other han d the face s of the Turkish puppets ere hu man, 
natural and resi. II 15 ime that the Islâm rehgion does not alfow 
the repriad-uetion of tFıe hu man form in any w ay. As a resul i r 
many writers, ıhînkers and ıheologıans hava rried to hnd an 
exeuse for the ex istence of the shadüw L he at re. and for i is being 
ve-'y popular m jsîarnls couniries. They daim ıhat shadow puppets 
worc proven to be inammate, The n a tu re uf the desmn ne İpe d 
to servc as an excuse, for the pupnet, attached by a strıng or 
rod through e ho^e wfıich transm^tted the iighp could hardly be 
mrstaken for human flesh Umar ibn a Farid r ıF^e Arab auihor 
previsoLisly mentioned, expFains m İus / ar/yat ö! kutra, that ■>> 
these hofes let the lîght through, the fîgures could not have been 
made in human fleah, and theıefore can not be considered a 
representative im i tat i on of I ving beings riya I r-g God's exclusîve 
penver to creale. 2a Tutkey's appmach to the representation of 

Mİ£:ha. r d Ettmghausen, ^E-.=ırlv SSsdt)W Figyres" of İfte 
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human figüre s has been more liberal. İn Ottnman practfce, Fetvas, 
or gentonoBs deli vere d 9 metter of Cenort Lew by Müftis r 
indiceıed t he ofbciel attitude Lovvards theatrical spectacles. The 
la w pıohıbited only certain forms of iırıilationSr such as those 
which might seek t o belinde mspccted instıtbtion$ îike oducutinn. 
the la w or re'igion. For instânce, the ant i cs of som e entertainers 
led the audience to neglect fheır reliğîotiS dutie$. The very fact 
that ihcre was a fetva desrgned to limit ıha nal üre of îhe per* 
formance is ample prûof rn itself th.rrt re prese ntation and imitation 
of Hving figur&s was alfovved hovveven A leadlng thaologian 
of tlıe 16Eh century, Ebussuut Efendi, delivered severeI fetvas 
on t he lavvfulness of shadow theatre. İn addition to this r Turkey 
had a long standing traditinn of the painting of hLrman figürdü, 
since for Centura es in ot her field$ of Turkish &:i, human fiyures 
hud be an ereated in t he round, 59 M ot only was t he shadovv piay 
enjoyed in Turkey över the centuries withûüt any murmur of 
dissent. bot elso various kinds of puppets and martonneltes as 
well. 

(v.) As we ha ve already seen, eariy Turkish shadovv theatre 
began wîth dances and frghtîng among anımale, which aro 
perhaps rem in isçe nt of the Javenese 'fantaetîc virıe' with birdi 
and mortkeys on it- [ fi ö- 7î ] 

(iv.) Each new eharacter in Turkish shadovv theatre is intro- 
duced by a sîg natura tüne. T his perhaps is a kin to the Javaneşe 
practice of idemilying a new figüre on his en trence by the 
orchestra playing 3 special tüne. 

Karagöz is the tit’e role in the shadovv theatre, so the theatre 
i t self is also caMed Karagöz. Many legendary eccounts ha ve been 
advanced regarding the origin of the Karagöz. The most popular 
□f theso rdates how r during îhe reiyn of the Sultan Orhan 
{1326 -t359) r u Mosgue wâs being buift in Bursa, Hacivat was 
a mason and Karagöz a blacksmith. Iheir conversation wos s o 
humorous t hat ali work on t lıe mosgue ceased. The sultan was 
very angry and hanged them bottı. However, he was biter filleri 
vvith remorse. İn order to console bim, one of his ret&iners nanıed 
Şeyh Küşteri builta sereen and manipuüated puppets rap resen tfng 
the two dcad men. 30 This legend hövvever has severe 1 vergi ons. 
Ono versi o o says that Küşteri did not manipulate ıh e puppets 
but ugod yellovy slippers instead. A şeeund saya that Hacivat 

35 Mofit irrisıe^istp inform^tion n-n Thi f: fianicLîlsr ıc>p\c tupic can eas j -!y be 
fgund in my Yurkssb fl/t/nteture Püsrttmg. T he Oltomao Petîüd (Ankerg. 
1974), pp. e-12* 

SüTiıiâ l&göiid Khpvvsng an animlstic ıcuch ha=& a parallel m a hgend m 
Chiıiij on The origin üf aha do w theaire w here Wu, an Empe-ror of the 
Har. oVnaaty, in T 21 B.C. waa grİeved at the death of his r^ynurh-a wifo r 
VVantf, and n^de^cd ihe Co-url Magician Schau Wöng to sL-oımon bock 
hef spiril. THo Magician duly evoked a mage vvhich resem&led ho: in 
a darkened ton ir* by casiing her shadow on a sereen, vvhich sahsfiud 
Ehc Empcror. See La uf er. p. vııı. Souls the departed ^urrmonKfi back 
îo t hû wor İd by means of shadow theatre, the re by enabling ıha living 
to commumcate with the dead and a çhstressad perstm iu bö consoFed 
and heaSed, has paralleJs ir Jave akü. 











and Karagöz wero good frıends of the sultan but for some other 
unknown roasan tfıey angered hirrı and were hanged. Yat another 
vetsion re I ateş ıh a S this took place d u ring the reîgn ol Sultan 
Bayazkf, noL that of Orhan, A final one teEls how Hacivat wa$ 
a grocer and Karagöz a blacksmith, whose their sfıops faced 
each other in Bursa. One day r their humorous conversation 
caused vvork-on the mosgue to stop. The grand vizior, în a rage, 
had their fıeads cut off. Hacivat and Karagöz then carried their 
heads under their arms and went to corrrplain tu the Sultan. 
Of ali these leğende the first o ne ıs the mo$t popuEar and has 
been retold m many s had o w plays. However Evliya has gutte 
a dıfferent version. Aecording tu hini; 

Karagöz is the merry feilovy and Hacivat the pmdent philo- 
sophen Hacivat [Hacı AyvadJ \$ the corrypted name of Hacı 
İvaz, who, at the time of the Selju feides, was a messenger 
going between Bursa and Mecca. He was properly called 
Yarkpa Çelebi, whose ancestors were kngvvn hy the name of 
Efeli oğullan, famous for thesr great dogs. poihters. Even today 
the proverb goes: "Why a re you yelling like Efetioğlu's 
poiniers?'", This Yorkça Halil Hacı Ayvaa during his travel 
atong the road bötvveon Bursa and Mecca was kilîed by the 
Ârab bandtLs. He was buried at Bedir Hanı. His dog remained 
with îhe murderers,. and accomp&nied them to Osmascırs, 
whcro, vvhining, he kissed the feeî of ali men., but attnckcd 
the Arabs, barking and brting. The peopl© were strıjck hy this 
eKtraûFüînary cvent and lal d hotd on the Arabs. Searcbing 
them r t hey found Efelioğlu's effects amongst their baggage: 
his sling r hat ebet, blood -staıned clothes and his letter bag. 
Enraged, the people hanyed the murderers in a row in the 
sguaıe at S in a niye. Afterwards, the dog piaced himself at the 
foot of the gallûvvs and breathod his life out This is the 
origin of Hacı Ayvad. 

Karagöz, rhe merry falrow, was a messenger uf Constantine, 
the Jest (Üre ek Emperor. He was a gyps-y, who dwell m the 
neighbourhood of Edirne, aE Kırkfdlise, uvhere he was known 
as a smoGthe-tongued eheal. His vvhple name was Sofyozlu 
Karagöz Balr Çelebi. Ele was sent önce a yoar t« Afiaddin, 
the Sultan of the Seljuks, reşidi ng at Konya. where he entersd 
into a funny, disputatious word -ngntest with Hacı Ayvad r 
the court-messenger of Alâeddin. These disputes were trriıte- 
ted and actöd aut hy the mimics, providrngs of the busrness 
involved in ali the represenîatîons of the shsdow thöatrö, 
hayat-t zr //. 31 

No reli an ce can, of course, be piaced on the above since 
thesç steri üs evofved at least four centuhes after the events are 
suppgsed t o ha ve happened. 

Some daim that the name of the princıpaf character, Karagöz, 
un der v;hich the Turkish shadow ptay is known, es derived from 
that of the Egyptian vizier r Baha-nd-din Karakush r an intimate 
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of İhe femgus Salah al-D in, who gave Karakush ®n important 
Pos: in Egypl. Some bitter attatks w e re launched against hirn in 
1209-10 by nne Ibn Mannau, who lampooned hım vicıousiy m 
a work entitlad "The Book of Empiyhead, Concermng the Resal 
ves of jtarakush". İt was sheer irony t o transfer m a greaî warriür 
into d man Jooking and acting lıke a perfect fool. T his cauğht 
such 3 hold on the popular mind t hat the name of -.he v<ctım 
provided the ociîline for vartous folk-tsles över t he ensuing 
cantuhes. retaming the chaleler of the political incident from 
vvhich siıe uvork had inrtially sptung. Ironically Karakush. who 
embodies many hg mor ou s qualities l : ke stupidıty, foolishness 
and a fack af cûurtesy also embodies bravery î? 

Hovvever ît is put e famasy to try to pin dovvn İhe origins 
of Karagöz and; up to presem ime, we heve no conclusive proof 
as tü w here he originated, First of a,I, Ibn Danyal wîıo ived 
abOLjt a lundrod yeers eller Karakush negleets to mentıon hım. 
Also inere i? the fact ttıat 'Karakush' means ‘Black Bird' vvhereas 
Karagöz" means 'Black Eye . hlna-ly the Turkİsh shadovv theatre 
was nnmed af ter Karagöz in the 17th cenîtiry, which is fi ve 
c emeri e s laler t han the hf etime ot Karakush, 

As to Şeyh Küşteri, Ehe so-caîled i n ve mor and patron sam t 
of Turkish shadovv theaîre, t here are many allustons t o hirn, in 
tho Karagöz plays, and even the Semen is called Şeyh Küften 
Meydan l T here a re also many references to ihe feci t hat tıs 
actually lived and w as buried in Bursa Şeyh Küşteri wa$ oh 
ginal y Iram Persia, vvherc Tebriz was at îhaî time a meali ng 
grpund for Parstan and Tyrkrsh culture The attribuling ot the 
invention of the shadovv pSay to this man, ehiıer by wmten or 
oraî tradition. t s a mere Eegend Evon Evîiya introduced hirn-, not 
as the rnventor of shadovv piay but as the inventor of mîzm$r, a 
kinci of pan flüte used also in shEîbow ıhealre. As in the Otıoman 
Empire ali the arıisans were grouped İn guilds and eact \ guıld 
had a patron sasnt who w a ıs som eti. m es reaf and som eti ın e s 
■mEiEioas Şeyh Kcişıeri can be considered the patron sair-L ot the 
shadovv pEayers; ıh i s and nothîng mor e 

Tutkish shadow theatre appears t o be the produet of a his 
tonca 1 process wherahy the Mameluke der ived shadovv p^y 
techmque was traken över by the Turks from a technıcai point uî 
view oniy. in additiory il can bc assumed that the Tıırkish shadovv 
theatre borrovved movement, postures and coslumes of the 
Otlaman puppel theatre along with hu man antors. such as 
O t soma w jesîers and grotosgue darıcers, both of vvhich had beer 
in eniştence long before ıhe advent of ^hadow theatıe We do 
not know w ha t early Karagöz tigures Inoked like as the al dest 
puppets eKtant taday are no more ıhan hundred years uld 
Rovvever we have a rıch source of reference in the 0 İtaman 
mihiatures of the IGth. 17th and 18th cenlurtes. The&e depict 
jestnrs and gmtesgue danoers, which conform to the siyle of 
Karagöz figures, not onSy in their costumes and headgea* bul 

3Î. cjgg p_ Cısarravrj, Qa- r ât.,<OUCh içgende bî son trtstûirG •!Lc- Caı.re. 1 
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The Milter'ş gu ild in thç f $th mftittry gwın& uc foı/ung ski t w kile 
parading. {No te fite headğbar reminiscen t of Kunıg&î. figurta . 
(Topkapt Pulu?# Af& If îrî^jj 
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also İn their characıerîStic postures. Für example they move in a 
speni^ Sidewaysfa&hiDrv. t hey keep in prpfiln asmuch as possibta 
and their two hands are dosped at chest-level. 1 hese and ot her 
depoıtmems are simslar ar idenUcaF t o Karagöz figures. Not only 
^«ere there many differ&nl kinds of puppetry and vahous fornns 
of jesters, but also possıbly a form vvhsch we can cali fiving 
puppets, w here actors dressed as pupp^ts aut f they are giant 
puopots. Öne picce of ıconographical gvirience can be found 
in a mini at üre be'orıing to a serres of 437 miniatutes depicting 
the 15S2 festival Thfs very minietum depıcts various figures 
Standing benaan t he Impenal kiosk where the Sultan and his 
entnumgo ar e vvatching t hu entertainmenîs. Among eleven fi gures 
wfık:h are dressed after ıhe current fashiün and in normal propor 
tions, there ere twu vvhıch are paentad iıı rather a monochrnme, 
vvhıch appear lorger m height as weîl as in the proportion Of 
their heads to their bodıes Also their positions. vvhile engagûd 
in dialogues, ıs facirig each oîher after ıh e manner of Karagöz 
and Hacivat, By a mînute ejcamination of the miniature. iı İs 
revealed that The mask* they are wearing covar not unly their 
facas but the enttra head r and one of them seems heaviiy pedtîed 
They üre also vvearing enormous hats. Their coştu m cs resem bl e 
ıhose of Turkîsh puppets and shsdovv figures Comparfng Theşe 
two figüre* wi.th ıhe other 437 miniatures, wbich cantain hurıd- 
'-ds of downs. entertainers and grûtesgje dencers. they seem 
de ı berata İv desîgned t o shüw themselves as besng Nke puppets. 
T his tradilîon of s had o w theatre. taktng it s basit postu res and 
styfe ol deportment frotn puppeL theatre and from contemporary 
jesters, was fater ruversed At thrs İater lime, actors and pup- 
peteers tned to ımitate shadovv rheaire. As ear ! y as 1675 r Abdi.. 
who wrote a festtvjfy book concerning a festival for the cir 
cumcsion of Mehmet IV's s o us iri Edirne, d esc ri he s hû w actors 
dressed Like the puppets id a shadpw olay gave a pertoımance.^ 
(n addiıiûrı Evliya mentioıis that the milSer’s guild, wf?İle givmg 
performance, wore down hats similar to the hat w o m by Karagö?. 
We can assumethat betweeo puppet, shadow theatre and bu man 
actors, a m ut nal bûrrovving of sty^a and technigue also took 
place. Ali devötoped from the class of puppetesrs, conjurors, 
story teüers, stroldng actors, m i mera, musicians und dancers, 
or ao amalgametion of ali thuse lypes of entertainer. This also 
expİains the close link between r and resembianca of, Karago?. 
and Ön&oyunu. 


This is more nüticeabie from the poİEil of vievv af visual 
aspects of shadovv theatre, and in respect of its contenı it 
defin ite ly maintains a vital refationshıp with the Turki$h popular 
cıHture An urtbroken conv.z traditiun may be traû&d in tfıe earFy 
prevalence of the Turkish fıumuur, through satire, perody and 
t tıe camie spint. An abundance of îhese t ra its ir Karagöz ıs most 


3- StımâMe t AS}d.' Fı-ır h Vıllut LıUrafy Mstgnbtıl) r 3^3. foMos /'a r 

17:* 93h EihlınîfcfiCiüe Natrorîf-le. Pgrra, passeases E^c Frçnch îratıs- 
İ 5 tİons m Mü s MS Eihı IHflC $ypp. l'uru 3S0 ^nc- Nnuv. Acq. Fi. 9183. 
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probably due \o t he cuitural continuity. İn fact, a foretgn observer 
önce noted the foîlovving: 

"... t he Turks are a n ati cm possesed of great w itti, beuause, 
amoııy t hem, we ftnd aûıne who a re fond ûf playing on vvords, 
aorostios and puns. Has he never passed the evening in a 
Turkish cirde of poîite company, and heard the discoLirsc of 
their Musahİbs, or professlona 1 speakers, whö, in order make 
their coürt to the Great, undertake to carry on the eonversation 
and amuse the company Acguainted as he is with ali the 
deficacies of the language, he must acknow3epg@ thaî none 
a re envvvhere ta be met with, who can re la te an aınusiny 
taie with more yıace and eSegafioe\ 54 
Another mteresting Is ne of tradmon is brought to Nght by 
Hermann Reich in his rnonumerual work. T his inydves İh e 
striking similarity betweon mirnus or the mime of anîiğuities, 
and Karagöz whieh is, according to hım, art essen HaJ link irt the 
linçi üf successîon Frorn ciassıcaE mimus to the İt alsan commedta 
deü'artû. Hence he devoted a long and complete chapter to 
Karagöz. He touches not onty Karagöz but on almost evwy 
ofher form of the Turkish comic tmdition, For jnstance. vvhile 
Reich gives the foNovving hıjmorDus tde tu dernoııstrate the 
cünlinuity of Roman mimus tbrüugh t o commedia deJl'ane, the 
same stary is attnbuteti ot Nasreddin Hoca, the greaî Turkish 
humorist 35 it seems thaı Masıeddin Hoca decided to teach his 
donkey the art of goiog wiihout food to economize He graduelty 
diminished the an-mal's barley intaka. When the donkey fin^liy 
died of stsrvatson, the Hoca said «Just as my d on kay has Searned 
îhe art of going withouî food r it di e d». 

Acoordıng iü Reich. whûüe ıheory was la tat cntızed on many 
accûunîs, the re was a direct link bet vvecn the dassical m/mvs 
and Eh e commecfia üefVane. Roman mime was transplented to 
İstanbul and the ra prese rved unaltered to can timi e its eareer 
and cnjoy a iong and vigorous life in Byzamiunı. Roman mime 
a c tora fived an and did wei| in ByzanLiurm 30 maintaınilng an 
aç\ive eniştence tü deüghl Byzanline societyT 7 Accordmg to 
Reich. afîer the capture of İstanbul by the Turks En 1453, among 
the many scbolars who flocked ı mo West, thore w@re many 
entertainers Hence in ■ Rom e and ir. Verice, mime through 
their ef forte may ha ve flourished at t ha t lale date. Yet cubura I 
interchange at the o raf level is of ten impassâbJe to prove. W here 
direct influence is cîearly impnssibie to d-efiııe, the resernbJance 
can of ten be eKpiained by the fact ı h a t both traditions d ra w 
upon a common stock of theme, attitude and technique. When 
Reich pubfished his importem work, there were not many 
Caragöz scenarios published and the s tu d i es on Karagöz wero 


Vı, di: Püyssüiî-nel, StnMüres and Ma/ö on t bu Memo/rs of Baron cife 
Tott, fLûndoıı r 17SĞ), p. 23. 

Re ictı r +60. 

36 Reich, 40-1 3+ 

™ Reich, 202. 
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few. So. by t his thtn materiaL the deductiorı that Byzantine and 
Turkish theatrîcal forms m ay ha ve jnfiuenced on e an ot her, @xi$ts 
as a possibiJity. Side by side wrth it dwells the possibility thai 
ihü aLmilü rilîes lî re dut? either to a long cohabitation ol the l urks 
with Byzantium, thoreby eseri bing it to di reci contact, or to a 
common ancestry. Some people ha ve gretrtly exaggerated the 
Byzantine heri ta g e of Türk ey. Hermann Reich has suggested an 
origîn, ultirnately Byzentine, and has attributed slmost everythîng 
in Karagöz to the Greek mime, arrivrng in Tuıkey via Byzantium. 
He also cteims t hat everything ■ p!ûts r stmcture, characters, 
comic el emen ts and the ıiko came the sam e way r Ihöugh v^e 
hava no evidence whatsoever that the Byzentmes possessed a 
ehadovv theatre, let alone a puppet theatre. And when Reîch 
uites as proof a figüre, published by Von Uıscharı. ûf a vvarrior 
m dassicaJ attır® kiliing a Jion, he mistakenly took tbis to be 
Kişioğlu, a Turkish çûunlerpart of Heragles. En fact, in Turkish 
narrative literatüre, the motif of a man vvrestling wrth üon is 
common. An e^ample of this is the figüre of îhe popüler hero r 
D timi r Pehlivan, seen vvrestling with a lıon. Hovvever it stili does 
not explain why he is dıeesed in dassical attrrn and a helmet 



Kiîroğ'Iu mrestting r&ithn 
Uo n, 


There a re two more possible i i ne s of infiuences. One is d i ren t 
îrom the commedm detFafle on Turkish tradilional theetro due 
a eloso artistin and trade rapport betvveen Ûttoman E m pire and 
I tali a nü. A farge Itahan colony has lived in İstanbul since Mediae- 
va| ti m es. D u ring the yeâr 1524, there is proof that the ItalEan 
community ın İstanbul hald a camival banauet. where a dassical 
bal let performance ineluded some Turkish dancing giriş. 

Secondly, there is m o re i mo ortan t and substantıal proof of 
this considuring the Jevvish emigration to Tuıkey via Italy, 
following their espulsion from Spain and Porîugal at The and 
öf the 1 Şth century and at the beginning of the IGlh century. 
Turkey provided religious asyium to some tvvenly thousand. 
T hey wore mostly physicians r buffoons and jugylers. many of 
vvhom gairıed access in this capadty to the court of Sultan 
Selim II. İn Turkish source books of en earfier and ister period, 
a vvealth of ref erence is m a de to the important role Jews played 
i fi Turkish popular entertainmerıls. As late as the beginning of 
this century, Jews wore stili a eti ve în this finld and much in 
de m and for festi vals at vvhich they pedormed professionglly, 
e^hibiting their skilE in puppetry and cûııjuring. İt is inîsresting 
to rrole that these two forms w ere aEmost inse para bl e in Spein. 
Arnong Turkish jcws w a re also Ortaoyunu actora and; shadovv 
puppeteers Conjuring, which is done by a Merry Androw H has 
long standing in Turkey and Spain, and had iis place, arrtong 
the minör dramatic forms 3 ® We should bear in mind that it ^as 


Tor the mo&r heınıled ar-d ^eetcnir rj d’SCU^s : on, fundamantal tn îMh 
felatîonshîp nf pupıpslry ej rid! COPİ'jrifig, in Spain N. D. ShaftlPid. 
A Histery of the ğpanish Stage (Oxforrl, 1â&7) and .‘.E, Va^ey. fAinor 
Drârnatîc Forms in Spain w/tf j Spûcinf fin ference to Puppet a. Pîv D. 
Thesİs. Camhîfdge, 1 S&O, 2 vûls. 
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d u ring îhe immigration of the Jews t hat Spaın had it s fîrst contact 
wiıh Italian cornmçdia de flörte. Ttıere is öven s sJight c han as 
îhat the Spanısh Jews, before comîng to Türk ey had become 
acqu3İnt£d vvith shadoyu theatte, as shadovv puppets iri Spaim 
were caîfed $omöW cfrineşças. perhaps a riirect tFansiatron of 
the Freneh tem».. ombre$ chinoisas?* which suggests introduc- 
ti on through '.ha South of France v-ia the juğf&ras, At the same 
time, w e m üs t bear m mind The possıbiJity t hat puppets and 
shadow fıgures coufcf aiso hava bfiun intröduced by the Moors, 
as Mootish Jugiares used îo gıve puppet perförmances, (n additeon 
to this, »n the Turkistı îermsnoİogy of popular entertainments, 
t here ara puite a n um her of words whsch oriymated in The 
Spanish. Amang these a re some vunich werti dcriued ftorn the 
Arabic ılike Matûchtna, moft&rrache and ıh e Spnnish phnque t 
e sfoping vvooden ta m o. feadirtg ftorn the pit to the stage used 
and referred to in Ortaoyunu as palanga, meaning the aeting 
arsa. 

Whether ıf was throırgh the Byzantınes, ıh e llaliana, the 
Spanish or the Jews that Turkey got Karagöz ali miyht hava 
bequeathed a siight İnfhıence m their way. Houveoor, in essence. 
Karagöz is a ric'h cross-seetİon oî Turkish pullu re; nramely of 
poetry, miniature painting, music, folk customs and the o rai 
tradiLiün. And rn mis deep rooted mdigenous tradition, inf inence 
ftorn and contrihutior by the Wcst is very negligible. 

So ıhen. alı îhese elemen ta morged and fused rn the early 
proparatory years of the 16th century tn result in w hat is îoday 
known as Karagöz. By the 1 7lh century, Karagöz was wholly 
rdentified, The name ot Karagöz, as weli as kakta whieh in Turkish 
means J a puppef appeared for the first time in the I7th cen 
tury. 4û 

!n a d d i t i o n to the foteiyn refnrenctıs to Karagöz 41 -in the 
17th centüîy and the fo3lowıng cerıî ur i es, t he re are severai 
Turkish on es. For mstan.ee. Evliya Çelebi gives vety valuabte 


-" s See J F. Vb rey, Historîa de hs islet es e/i Espasız. ( Madrid, 1 9 5 V 1 ) .. p. 101. 
4C rhh snrç-e daim thai hoth 'Karsgöz" and 'KuSda" migkıt tıave appeared 
precjr tp ıhç T 7th cıentıın^. Eh-etr thesiö ı& Gompleıely vages ^nd uiicür:- 
vineıng. Ihan R.H-F.gcİ 7 .. "Fa^îıe-r Fteterenc:c& tû Kukla and Karagöz'”, 
Tutc/cz. flçvve d'&udeS Turçı/es, Mi (1£172) r pp 3’2l 
^ Ml’cö uıfûrmalıpn Sîıll 15 ayaJİsplç on|y m îravp: ıçpoTls. VVhîSe düzens 
ûf Iravfil âCCOUfllS üö;!.' ıvİLh Kurağa?, n fçw mgy hç Fiinfl-'ed 3Ut ÜS not 
belrıfj "eCürdLL; in The Bibliûgraphy çıf Gecrg Jacnh r ş Oesçfcfçfitş and 
ir. the foütnoles üf this p-try&nt wûrk. Triüinas;. Tbarn'.nn, fhn P/esent 
State of Türk ey | tonton, 1803). M, p. 205, Chaöes Whirt’ r Threc Years 
sn Constantsnopie ., {tondan, 1S45 j. J. p. 121, Lycy IV. J. Gârtn>ii r 
The fvrkssh Peopio (Lor^clon r 1909}, p 79; Jamtıs Dallavvay, Constan- 
tjnopie Aneifinî and Modern (Landon,. 1797), p. 52. h. G. Dıvight r 
Con&tântinopfa Ofd and Nbvj (Landon, 191&;, pp 270-272. Sir ChadûS 
Efiat, Turkay in Eutnpe \ Landon, 1305). pp. 1 09 110; Nouveaux Voyages 
dans i Atehipef {Pens, 1SÖ0). Ul, p. 46; L P B D'Aubignûcs. Ls Turquie 
Npüveîfa..., (Pâriü. 1S39). İL 249 ff; Mıthaud et PaLssaulat. Correspon 
dance d'Orient. (Pü'! 3 - 1334). Fl r p. ISr': Lgriv Horr hy [tme'M Bitnyn^aJ, 
Gonstantjfiopfe. Durmg the Cnmeen War, (Loııdon, 18S3). pp. 334-335. 
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observaLions on Karagöz 3nd_ in t he foJlovving aecounts r he 
introduces a contemporary puppcteor by name: 

Jr tn Sultan Murad Ws trme (1623-1640) the chiel of a|l 
these mi m Fes was Hasanzade, ıh e piayer of s had o w tbeatre. 
He performed tyvice a week in the Suitan's presence, asking 
the Emperühs pardon every time before commencing, by 
reciling the third verse of Sa'adi: 

Though rnany be the faults I am drseased with, 

The fault is virtue yvhiçh the Lord is pleased with'. 

He was a skiİllu! ge otlaman ,wtıg knovv Arabsc, Persian and 
mu sin. İn this latter art he ranksas a &&C0nd Farabı. He playeti 
the Chrnese shades, he Wrote beautifuUy Ta'lik and was a 
good pyrptechmcian, in shorl, like Cem^id r he was versed 
m a Ehousand Sciences and arts, and waa gen^röus iıke 
Hatem-i Ta'î, Ca’fer i B ermek]. Af ter Şeyh Şazeli, he w as 
the man who gave mosi rnoOYvn t o the shadow i h antre. He 
contrrved to represem sn the $hadow theatre a second $creen r 
vyhern figures of the smallesl size were re p resen ted. Be iriyi 
eJttrEmeiy fond of vvomen. he iııvenied ali the famous scenes 
ûî the Karagöz. which are known by the name of the "Y'oung 
Man and Nigâr Play 1 , 1 H üvey ya FEay J . The Dumb IVterTs 
Play r , 'Aratı Beggar's and Albanian Piay' r 'Bekri Mustafa, the 
drunkard and 81 inci Beggar Play'. spendthrift Gentleman 
PFey , Strotling Geııtlemen Pley', Three Brıganti Play'. 'The 
Public Rath Play 1 , and Şerbetçimde Play. being the father of 
Haeivad'. İn short, he contrived rtü less than three hundred 
tiif fereni plays far the shatiovv îheatre, in vvhich feet he was 
aut rivalled by nobody, and thougb ali his farces and plays 
were intended in a mysticai sense, yat the speetators receıved 
thern uvrth hoarty laughter. He haü no equai in the talenl of 
prûducirıy comic dıaîogues betvveen Hacivat and Karagöz. 
These could go on a whole night covering a pertod of frfteen 
hours, by Lhe rer:i ti rrg of verses, seme of vvhich had a deep 
moraf sense. When he came fram behind theatre to breathe 
a Sitile he vvould dnnk fottr di&has of coffee to restore himselF.. 
after which when »n good humour he vvoirld begin to play 
scenes on the by h imsel f which set ali the spectaiors in an 
uprcşf of laughter M 2 

Hüvvevor. the account in Evliya uvhich attrıbutes to him a 
repertory uf plays ratending to som e three hundred wtth diaîo- 
gues fastrng fifteen hours, İS a bit o^ an exaggeration. Nüverthe- 
Eesa the t itleş of plays no dogbt are remin isçe nt of some of the 
plays uvhich have survrved t o the p re sent day.. as shali be seen 
Later. For instance, The Play of Nigyr is the ancestor of the 
famous pfay Bloody NigâK and 'Hamam' provıdes the ortgin of 
today's wcli-kr>own 'The Public Bath’ pfay. 

To trene trıe history of Turkish shadow îheatîe, t here ıs a 
wea!th of m a teri al in both Turkish sources and forergn travellers' 
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acoûunîs. For instance a 17th cenin ıy Frendi traveller Thevenot 
is htghiy infomiatİve wiîh rtâgard to detals 

Hn writes "f Lhink. that among their Diversions I may reckon 
Pgppet-plays; fnr îhough the Turks suffer no rmages ampng 
t hem, yet they hava puppets... Now they are commonly Jews 
who gives stıûvvs, and l nevor saw any but the m play. They 
play not as in Franee and other Countries of Eurüpe. but 
place themseİves m a corner of a room. with a cl o Eh hung 
before t hem; and in the upper nart üt that pfeco of hnngings 
there ıs a holü or square wmd<W about two foot every way, 
wıth a pieue ot t hin white stuffe över ir: behind this they 
Ught several candles, and havîng with the stıadow of their 
handa represented many animals upon this ctoth. They make 
use of lirde flat fi gures, vvhich t lı ey m o ve so dextrouSİy bellin d 
the cloth, thai in my opininn il makas a prettrfcr $how, ıhan 
our ways dpes: and in the mean time they sing sevtfral pretty 
songs in dıe Turklsh and P ersi a o languages, but on most 
nasty sub|ects, being full of obscenities: and nevertheless 
ttre Turks take greet dejight in secing of them. w . 4îi 
Hovvever TurMsh references ara very sl'ıûrL, and vague r and 
in comparison yvîth the foreign accounl. they ara full of errors 
and inaccuractes. I he re a son tor this is that the îravel ers did 
not haveı a good enough comrnand of Turkish to apprecrate thn 
tme s piri t and liîerary vaiue of shadow ttreatre. Another reason 
vvas that they usually witnesses third rete shadovv perfonnances. 
not having the opporumity to gam access to the celebrated 
puppeî masters ? perfomnances. 


Technigue and Structurö of Karagöz 


Regaıding prese ntation, the Karagöz stage is sonara t e d from 
the audrence by a frame hoiding a sheet of any vvtlitu ıra rıslu çent 
material bul preferably fine Egyotian cotton. İt is mounred like 
painter's canvas, stretnh^d ta ut on a f ram e. The size ot the screen 
in the past was 2 m x 2,5 m, in mors recent tirnes reduced to 
1 m jîÛ. 6G. The operatör stands behind the sere en, holding the 
puppets against it, using an o'iive osl lamp asa light source from 
behind. An oil lamp is preferabîe as it ıhrows e good şhadow 
and rnakes the characters flick^r thus giving them a more life 
like appoaranee. Light isfixed behind and just befow the sereen. 
The Hghl distanco is detomısned by the neod for Sharp focus. 
The puppels sre put between the light and the cıjnarn on which 
their $hadows are to be thrpvvn. Ihe sereen diffuses tho light. 
and the light shines through the mufti-COİOUfed transparerıl 
material making thefigıtr&s Sook like stained glass. The puppateer 
holds the puppet dûse against the soreen with rods held hüri- 

*2 rh^ven^ı. RutatJûn d' tin vovage fst't sü l&vant {Paris, 1 pp. 66-67. 
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zonıally and stretchsd al rrght angies to Lhe puppet, With 
horizantal rûds «he tel di fight angles to îhe screen there is far 
ies$ shadovy on Lhe screen. but control ra iimited Puppets öre 
operated on t he plane of action d o d the lenglh ot Lhe control 
roOs can be adjusted to İha soçfcet of t be puppets allovving 
Lhe puppets to woriî in t he tıpper areas uvsthout t he sbadow of 
Lhe operatör"s handg being visible. Along Lhe büttom edge at the 
be ek of îhe sere en is s batton t o anî as a rest for :he iegs of 
Lhe puppets 'Jnderneath this there is horizontal ledçje on which 
to put The oıl lanıps. This ledge also has some holes on its 
stırfaoe in -jvhich tü stick Lhe supporung rods, îhe 'puppet treas r , 
as we ha ve already explained 

T he figores are ffat, elasın -cut sîlho.uettes m colour. Ani mal 
skin is used in îhe making of lhe puppets. espeeiaily Ebat of îhe 
camel The skin ıs wâ!f rubbed and soaked in 3 solutson con- 
taining bran t o re m o ve i es oilv pmpertîes and to m eke it s of ter. 
The skin is drsed ynder t he sun during the monîhs of July and 
Augus'- lî «s smoülhed ouî and threated untiı its almosî trans 
paren t. ıt is wel seraped wrth a pisçe of broken giass to rernove 
hairs to rneke it smoothe. FinaMy it is rubbed and poSished. 
The outline is drawn by appiying â mcıuld, a pattern and cut 
out the iines being thgn wprkod över with a amali curved knife 
calîed rtevrûkin The cut-out is t heri stamed with translucent 
yegeîable riyes. the colours of vvhich a x e tender bkıe, deep 
purple, leaf-green, oh ve green, red erimsen, terracoîta, brpyyn 
anu yeliovv. Jointing is m a de with a piece of gut t h ma d od ıhrough 
each two pieces at the point of overiap nfter vvhtch rt is knotted 
on both sides. The'action of the fi gures dictate* their shapes, 
Each of them has e hole somEwhsre in the upper part of the 
body, which ig reinforced by a double leaiher pıece like a Socket 
intn vvhich the çontrol rod may be sn u giy mserted from either 
side. A secorıd jüO gıves Karagöz his dîsîinctive aetion. A good 
number of furkiah puppets bave an articufation between head 
and body, which is uşually the only articufation.. îhe rest of body 
btffovy tbe neck being m oneprece. İn su eh puppets.. the manipula- 
tiun rud-hole is in îhe neck. This way a fıguıe can do a complete 
somersault wiıh a twist ot the rod. Apart from this Karagöz'^ 
arm ig made up of two joints, his headgear is attached by a 
ioose joini aL the back ot he ad. so vvith a quıck flick of the 
puppeteer's vvrist the headgeer can fail back to expose Karagöz s 
baid heod, The socköt gf the rod is earefully placed so that 
the puppet vvill ba'ance propedy. Figures can tbus maka svueepirg 
bows to che groond, or be made to indine therr bodies hack- 
wards to gaze aı the sky 

To aohieve magreei îransformations, [’ p- 15 *^31 nu] the sha- 
no w theatıe used var.ous devices. Fot mstance, when the acthn 
caiis for a figure's head to change into a donkey's head r there 
are actually two heads on the o ne piece. tfıe donkey's head 
being cdncnaled behmd E he body. By tuming the rod in onc 
compiete revolution, the donkey's head ta kes the place of the 
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ac tuai head, whicb in turn \s hidden behind the body. Sueh js 
the case in the play Cezuter {"Tha Witchos) r [ ri a- 04 and 70 ] where 
two r*v3İ vvitcbes change the heada of ıheir daughter and son, 
respectiveiy. Hovvever, in orderto change a character's coştu me, 
ot strip him naked, two separate represant anons of the same 
figüre a re used. [■'& 78 * n ? , i7 ' ia ] Karagöz fs not ıh e onJy figüre 
vvhich ıs manipulaîod by twO rods. Ot her figıjres nmong whk:h 
are Tahir, fronı the piay Tahir and Zühre, the coffee grtnders; 
Zühre''e father; a gazada [** Fj5 ] and a stark [ fi s fi 9J; the rope 
dancers; the monster and the daneer, ha ve hoJes variously in 
both armış. in both jaws, and in both leys. Puppets ranga in size 
Frörtı twenty Fi ve centimetres to över 35 çent i metres in height 
An average size is tweive inches. The şmsllaet figüre s ere the 
dwarf, "bebem hî‘, which is apprüHÎmately twenty centimetres in 
height, [f j n 36] while the tallest figüre is Baba Himmet, at fittle 
över fifty seven çent i metres [ 1: s- 30 ], 

Each ^hö«ciow p!ay is in üıree parts: (t) Mukaddeme Cpro¬ 
log ue or i nt ro düeti on), (2) Muhavere (dialogue) and ara muha¬ 
veresi (an İnteıLude) and [3} Fasıl (the main plot), vvhich 
concludes with a hrief finale. Although every Karagöz show 
cOnt&inS an eKample oF ıFıe basic part-prüloyue'diaFogue and 
fasih the conta nt ot the prologu e. muhavere and fasıl varics 
aFrnost irıdependently of the content ot the other elemerıls. Any 
combmation of exampİes of each wılî do, bot o ne esample of 
each of tire ihree parts is usual y ineluded in every show. However 
each of the eiements es perfected as un it in itself, and each show 
is composed of an apparently random combination of these 
prefabricated or eatempore elemente. This Endividual puppeteer 
decides vvhich elemente 30 put togetFıer for any given &how just 
beforc tho show beyins r or samelinıes even vvFıtle it is in pmgrcss. 
Every part and every ptot is subject to great eapansion or contrac - 
tıon. This does not mean the parts s re purely improvisaîory. 
Throughout a shadow theatre reperîory thc re are sets of speeches, 
and certaîn Standard scenes which never vary in content. 

Preceding the prologu e is an intrûductory picture nr a sereen 
nrnament caJled göstermelik which i& pıinned ıo the îinen cloth 
sereen and remains there Fcjt a while. F rı ?- ?7. jb /s.üi j Thra es 
sometimes an abstraçt figüre or a piclgre related to the play, İn 
İtle a ne t em shadüVV plays, ınstead of this, someumes a slıort 
scene w as played învo'ving anirnat tıgures, When the play begins, 
ıh e göstermelik vanishes to the shrıll sound of a w h isti e called 
nareke , İn the prologue, semah a song is delivered by Hacıvad, 
in this way, Hacivat infFOduces himself by first reciting a poem 
ga7at. în most p^ays, he of fors a prayer t o God and aF$o praye 
On bohatf of thg Sultan. He also £ay£ that A f hat is to fûtla w 
İS not mergly 0 sbadüvv pley bul minöre F a it h Ful Ey the wodd 
we Fİ ve in artd [eaches rfiuch. FoKouving this. he announces 
t hat he is looking for e pleasent cortıpanion who can speak 
Arabic and Persian, who has know!edge oF Science and the arts 
and a3so a sense of humour. He says that hc very mu oh w<ınts 
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to c on verse with su oh e man. Af ter thîs t itti e speech r he occasion- 
aiiy recites a few coupjets. VVhile t his is going on r Karagözs 
head appeers on t he dght of The seradır He ma kes sever a! 
remarks in his own particular style. Hüuvever, becoming bored 
with Hacivat's speeches and fine phrases vvhich he persistenîly 
oonfusee, Karagöz eventoaîly comes dovvn onto the stage and 
the two hava argument. Karagöz ends up (ying on the floor and 
sn humoruca prose rtmâe, complaios about Hacivat's treatment, 
Each time Hacivat appears af ter ini s, he receives a blow from 
Karagöz and promptiy disappears from the sereen, Pha-ses of the 
prolog ne atvvays üçe ur in the same order. 

After Karagöz s anger abates, the îwg beyin the Muhavere, 
vvhich is a battie of wit between Hacivat and Karagöz. Gontrary 
to the prologue, m e dialogues vary cansiderably, and a re not 
slvvays connected with the main pSoL £ach puppet master is 
inspircd and provoked by the aoîuaiities and the composition of 
his audierıce, as well as hy his own îmagination, and. makos uo 
accordinyty his diaioguc on the spur of the moment. This Vûrîes 
at each representatign. seemed different every evening, Not o fi ly 
does the theme of the dialogue vary, but also il& îength, accordmg 
to the sktll and imayination of the puppet master. However, 
b asıca! ly, al! dialogues a re the same. showing the contrast 
between Hacivat 1 s form al, superfictol knovvledge a net Karagöz' 
cornmon sense and occasional lack of understandrng Thi?i is 
sometimes derived from an assumed ignorance for the purpose 
of iFony. S om eti m es Hacivat crîticrsös Karagöz, makiny fon of his 
coarseness, but Karagöz, by his reparteo and |okes t um s the 
remarks back against Hacivat and shows up The Eateer's artificial 
superficiality. İn şome dialogues Hacivat a$ks Karagöz riddies, 
vvhich Karagöz an$wers vvith ot her riddies Vat anot her vanadan 
is for Karagöz to reSate om of hi^ drearns to Hacivat as thctıgh 
it were a true story, and Hacivat to believe it. At the and of this 
particular dialogue, Karagöz loses hts temper and beats Hacivat 
whû leaves the sereen. Karagöz then recitos a couplet in vvhich 
he İndicates that he wi£1 also leave-vvtıich he dues. fhere is a 
second type of diaiogue known as dıe gel-geç muhaveresi 
( come-and-go dıafogue ) h in vvhich Hacivat and Karagöz îake 
tu m s m appoaring briefiy on the stage. foUowmg up each other's 
remarks by rhyming. The essentie! feature of aU dialogues is 
liberation S rom the constralrıts ot logıe, a moeking attitude of 
hâbits iike, meanmgless poliîeness, fossiiized conventions and 
the i ns İst ence on fa İse sylfogism A^tor the dialogue comes the 
rnaın pSot vvhich involves var i o us types of peopie vvith different 
eostumes, mafiner and diaiects, and iargely devised from a (hin 
scenario This is called festi and wâll be dea^t wîth later tn a 
separate chapter Howeven somstimes. betvveen the dialogue 
and the main plot an a dd iti o nal dialogue is ad d od m order to 
mnks the pedormancc lenger, called ara muhaverese This is a 
kirıd oi inLeriudc nr comic skit. tn vvhich usually a Ihcrd. fourth 
or even fifth figüre appears The form fs ihai wh;le Hacivat is 
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ta-kjng with a ihird persoa Karagöz bre aks into the conversatıon 
either directly or by means of an aside. 

The dîfficulty «n the stıaduvv play ıechnique İs îlıat the pLrppel 
meste r's âssîâtanî must do almost everyîhmg himself, tha? rs 
ptey the tambourine, sing songs, introduce each cha-ractar and 
hand l-he puppets in the correct ordor to the puppet master. 
He iteo must hotd motionless the ctıeıraeters on stage not invölved 
ân that particular part of the aetion. This is sometimes a lengthy 
perini! of hme. Someûmes t'nero are one or two ımısicians în help 
with the aocompaniment On the atfıor hand, the puppet m .-ister 
himseff, vvithoırt any hesitmiön, mu$ı be able lo speak in Lwo 
different tones ot voice, must stutter and nasaüse his yvords, 
nhange the infleclâon of and modulete his voice as the various 
charactefs of the plsy, both masculine and teminine. detnand 
regardless thejr age. Consequently, he needs to ha ve a very 
goûd memoıy, in order to remember at least twenty eight pfots 
which he adapts to the oîûgencies of the mundı Ramazan,, the 
Mosiem Lent, during whiçb there is one piay fur each day. 
He is also expected to have a good krtowJedge ot poetry and 
rmı$ic r since m any plays depend on the parody of poetry and 
sonys, A good deal of wiî and inventiveness is raguired, together 
vukh the sklll to operete puppets simültane ou siy wâth thesr 
speech. The vvords vvere handed down oralfy, c hangine? or;ly 
slrghtly with the yegrs as nrchaic words and phrases became 
corrupted into something rnore easily understooö by sımple 
puppet mastûrs. [\ shüuld be noted ıha t marty Karagöz mani¬ 
pülatöre w e re at the same time story tel ters, Ortaoyunu actors 
or conjurors. Bestcies, emce their activıîies were confinpd to 
cartam tirnes of the yeer. t hey had aîso to ha ve a difterent İrade 
to earn their living. Through the eerttunss temous puppeı masters 
were Kör Hasanzade Mehmet Çelebi, Bekçi Mehmet, Şerbetçi 
Emin, Kası m paşa lı Hafır, Hacı Vorgi r Mücellst Rasim, Attar 
Mehmet Zeki, Berber SsİE. Kâtip Salih. Memduh, Şefik Safî, 
irfan.. Mehmet Ali. Saffet, Sefer Mehmet. Suat. Nazif and Küçük 
Ali. 

Today one can kıardly see a Karagöz show since the art has 
surtk into oblivion, dua to the- hard conrıp&tiiiürt f'rom the ıheatres 
and cinemss and fater televîsion. Fven to buy good quality 
Karagöz figüre s today is almost impassîble. Sur ne museums in 
Turkey and Europe possessgoud çgllenîions uf Karagöz figures, 11 


: Amnng âeveral fmeigr shadöw colkciEons W6 cüm manlior. ıhe follovvjng: 
Thtj 5 E? m the Museum füı Volkeıkunde (Hamburg), Vokerkundc Museum 
(Munirıh), Ouur-glıea Ledtfrrmjs&um {Oftenbach^arr; Mjin), Instîtut fur 
Tfteatflııvi'issenschsft fKösn). i^stİcuî rür L-tcratuf wis&ensclıaft >; Ki rI). Pı:r 
Rivars Musesm (O.K.in»d UniversUv}» The Ho^nSn’an Museuım ■: l-or+^t fiili. 
Loncton). Musâe International da ia Mariûnnette (iven). Muş-hr da 
l'Htmnme (Pas i s), Poppat îVlu&eurn of Kuko' c-f Serağı Ob'smov 

in Mo.scow f Ffvft of d Turkish shadovv puppets ha ve been donased by the 
pçesenî writer), Ftn.onmphicsl Museum in Leningrad cont.^ns Central Asîen 
ban d puppets {Kof Korçak) .rnr; Rhadow tent-ghow purii al; {çüdtr f'n'/itf). 
Ampng tha Torkish cGİlactions, rh.e mosl ımportünl âro. Topkapt P.jlane 






figures not oııiy depicting t he various characters listed in one 
of the fohovvrng secttons, but a^sû an ima Is, objects and eeces- 
sories. 

Karagöz is basîcalty, üne might say exc!iisively â theatre of 
laughter. Ver bal and non-verbai quips conbnously cali forth 
peals of mirth, At ita most elementary level,. t his is achieved by 
the m ere repetition of a gesiure, a movement or an epîsode 
which previously earned a laugh. İdentîcal scenes, repeatec with 
different characlers, are essential elements îo the action and 
nearly ali the Karagöz plots s re based on that. Repetîtion of an 
episode by the same charâcter yvith aubtle variations is al sn 
u$6d. fn Kan/r Kavak ('The Bîoody Poplar ), tho Alhaniafı fürest* 
guard p-unishes Karagöz, wtıu has sut dgwrı the bevvitehed 
popiar ’ree as a şort of revenge, bul each time he is beaten, the 
guard confgses the rtumber of strokes and start s ali över agaın. 
İn Bahçe ('The Genden') Karagöz attempts totrospass the garden 
rnany times by varit?us means fhrs şort of action ıs repeated 
in Hamam (The Public Bath'}, whi'e in Batik (The Fish 1 ) each 
time a fish cimght, the Araö cries ou? for joy yet the fish alway$ 
escapes, tn Mal Çfkarma ('The Treasurc HunT) Canan, from 
Azerhaijan, who is supposodly an expert in finding treasure, 
searehes in Karagöz' weEl after disguising himeelf ati ajiıın, f 1 '* r2 ' 
and discovers v&Juable objeets. Karagöz atso îries his han d but 
succeeüs in finding oniy vvorthless thîngs such as a broken 
j s'uvord, a singfe worn-out shoe. a dead mouse, a crab, and a 

peil vvith a hgle iıı the bottom. 

Repetition is noteri in stili anot her form when a characier 
appears in duplicaie. For instance, twp idcntical Karagöz issue 
onto the scene from opposhe s id e s of the s emen, each practicaily 
doubling what the other saymg and eactı ciaiming dıat he is 
real Karagöz. T here rs al sû ver bal repetition, ait her by obsessive 
repeating of the banal or the use of clichds. Sumetunes t here 
arü e ha ra efem who instst on introriuong the same word info 
eveıy sen tence t hey utter, Hacivat'a three br ot her s bogin each 

M üşeli m (fstanbu The Kabana! Library (Ankam}, T he MuricipaC M use um 
(Iflî^ntunJ, The Fofkfüre Department uf ıha Mmisiry of Cultura (Ankara). 
Among tfiosc in private coKeçtİon can bur named esinlettin SamcLKjiu's 
collectıoo, Metin And's coltaçtion (a mo miting n erir İv (d 3 00 piaeres). Kâtip 
SsİJh r rhegreat sfısdow innovaîor of îhe 1 9lh cantury dieti İn misery. He 
ngri 10 se'l his cottectiûrij t& art Amorftan fût a very lıülo mbrifty thfüuoh îoe 
interrnadary nt Httiftrrı Pertev, n phflfmacist İn İstanbul just üfter rhe f;rst 
Wurld War. Eiui we d t not know what eventually happened îo thıs erdus-- 
tion. Profcs&ur VVrlIiam M-duevyay in bo&k The Dretnas and ÜrümaîİC 
Oarîces of A ^n-Earopean Races (Cambridge. 1 91 b). g:veS a faw repro 
ducîions of I’ur kisti puppet fı^ufts or- paga 227 fr-om rûe cDİl&ctiûn of 
R. M. Dawkins, vvhicîı is û&£uırtd td coctasıi some tvventy i ive piaces. 
fn IÖ5G wh&n I yiîited the USA, Pmfessm Sydney l-İKher,. g-fttend, invned 
me lo ühi-o State University, :o stıûvv rnt j ;j privgte? colîecîion m prder to 
alicd sn oeinion. The owner r s nama vvas not reveeledr T'hr tdllaction 
corşıçiRri of -?everal rr-akas, amoynung id 1 56 pjeces. bater tnaL colleetîon 
Vh'ai bou 2 h L bv îhe L A M 3V&ı Membriül lılsUTüte for Mam in Art in J ur usa - 
,; em, uf vvl-ich ar ■•îu&tramîi caîfllogue n-as b*err pröparöd by Prûiessor 
Andreas tietze. bul ıhis fLas npt veu been pubrts^ed 
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sent ence with t he phFase which gives them their names. These 
ere Tavtatı Kütüpati. Dedi ki {'He Said') H and Rastgele {By 
ctıance'), P®- Srfi ] 

Anüther elemem is disgusse and ctmcealment. Many kinde of 
disyuıse a re ı/sed İn soms plays, disguise is a m em auûmpt t o 
e vade detection by assuming a di ff ereni appeatöncâ- İn ûthers 
dİ pretence of verisi mi litu de is discarded. Disguise of the First 
type ıs designed ubiefSy to atd intrigue;- for snstance in Sa/tncak 
(The Swing') r the use of fem'ale impersonatiûn by Hacivat w heri 
he assumss the disguise of an old woman tr^spy ûn his business 
partner. Karagöz. F» 17 1 Alto in Bahçe (The Garden), where 
Karagöz disguises bimself as an old woman in order to enter 
a garden forhiddert to hiırt Yet agaîn female disguise is u$ed 
in Sahte Gelin (The False Brîde) w here Karagöz poses as the 
bıide. [ 1? s- 4 5j Zenne, i m personel i on by men of women (in Karagöz 
shows it es the puppeteer a mele voice that Unpersonates women 
charaçtarş} in traditional Turkish theatre was not a disguise nor 
an indiCOtion of comîcal in ten t but wbs Soperimposed by con- 
verıtiûns and refigious rıecessities, The second kind of disguise 
is vvhere fcmgle impersonation is used with the objective of 
provokmg mere laughter 



{•'Igartt of mitle* or donriey 


Concealment is al 50 use d. as in the t; as e w here Karagöz 
_- Wı eonceafs hımself to watch his wifa Vvith her lover. İn Yalova 
v5 ■ Sef&sı ('The Pleasure Thp tü Yalova') w here Çelebi and his 
1 v svveetiıeart decide to nıake a irip to that suEtımer resort. severe I 

* fc characters m the pEay, alî of them vvishing to go along on the 

same trip, are h idden one aftor the üt her by the obliging girl in 
Ih e sade and the jug. vvhîch ha ve been assembled for the purpose 
of carryıng provisions for the journey ['a 3 - 4 ] Af ter fivEj ok six 
peopîe have hîdden En the liftle ruom available, Çelebi returns and 
and polis them ou t. 


İr several piays. nefiri d süper natu ra I, illogical and sürrealistle 
thîngs happening, Somettmes pseudo-magîcai transformation is 
u&ed for yvhtch in rnost cases no esplanation ıs gıven, vvhile ın 
others the eat:use is very vague. This happens in Tahmisçe fer 
(The Coffee Grinders') in whicb the donkey carrying Hacivat 
and Karagöz breaks ın twn. T hey t aks the donkey tn a man, 
who is suppüsediy an expert in rapairing split donkeys, and he 
puts the pieees togeîher vvrgngSy so thaî the rinnkey's hirıd legs 
are stickirsg up in the air. İn Sahncak ('The Swirig r ) > the Jew 
apparently dies ^nd a mock funeral by his ûû refigionists ıs 
conducted, vvhile in Kifgtnlar (The Offended Ones'), Hacivat s 
three brothers are seen to die H but r İster, vvıthont any logical 
explanatinm t hey come bsek 10 life, By magical transformation 
at the hand of witches J jmnş and a sorcerer, Karagö?. Hacivat, 
Çelebi and his svveetbean aro alt t o m e d İnto varîous animats 
such as a donkey and a turtle. İn Mai Çf karma (The Tteasure 
Hunf), Canan, the treasure-hunter is irânsfûrmed ınto a horribb- 
looking monster p'3 7 27. 

(Centinued nn page 65) 
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(Contlnued from p&ge 4B) 


Contrast ar d inCübgruity are ot her ways of prûducing laughter. 
Nearfy a!l the characters in Karagöz a re cûntrasted with the 
normal, average perşon. in their manners, behaviour and their 
language, which is sometimes offercd as an ironical comment 
Fot instance, Matız, the bellovving, bulfyıng drunkard, invariably 
lays down the 1aw H and acts very much as a poliçe authority. 
Irr Ödüllü {'The Pürse 1 }, the stght of a gîrl beating ali the maJe 
wre$tlers is incongruous, as is the Sight of The yvoodcutter who 
comes to perform the circumorsion with an in Sünnet (The 
Ciroumcisiün'), İn Yazıd f'îhe Public Scribe'), Baba Himmet 
goes to the public scribe and Karagöz confronts hini wiıh papec 
quill and inkpot. Himmet has no idea what îhese itama are. 
but hazanda gıressss rn tamı s whrch come vvtthin his firrnted 
şKperionce. He callsths paper'a whitefiefd', the puill 'an ox-goad‘ 
and ths inkpot; 'pot of pitch', 

Exaggemtîon, a not her chief hurtıoröue device, ' 3 - seen w he re 
a character attempts =o magnify his achievement$. He starta from 
w hat he takas to be w örse and progresses to w hat ha supposes 
to be better. The öl üste ring threats and the rags of (uzsa 4 the 
exaggerated stupidiîy of the Arab, the fantastic accounls of 
vvrostling Of Rumelili, the e^eessive haste of L ru and Beberuhi, 
scenes of madneşs and eaaggefâied drunkaness are eaamples 
of fhis device, fn Hamam (The Pgblic Battı 1 J p two Jesbtan women 
aıe seerı to be not on speakmg terrns. Huvvever w heri thny are 
finally reconciled, sheer emotion cstıses them both to fainl. İn 
another play. Fer had and Şirin r Fer had swoons each time he 
sees his sweetheart Matiz's fnvüunte joke is to pretend 10 cus 
off Karagöz heed. first asking him to put a handkerchıef on the 
floor. so that when his head fal!s off. it wün‘t geî dı-rty rollsng 
un the gıound- 

There is a great deal of slspslrek and hürse olay in Karagöz, 
kor instance, where clownsexploit grotespue physical pecübrihes 
and w here Karagöz appears with his head shaved, Furt her 
scenes itıvolve huncîıbacks, stammerers, dwarfs and madmen 
among üîherc. Alsü there is abundanoe of emde noisy aetion, 
tuınbling and beating to ınduce fear There is afso beating of 

the wrong person by rntention or mistake sueh as w here in 

‘The Coffee Grinders', the Arab o i the Dwarf sometimes hit 
KaraaÖ7's head while in the process of pounding coffee. Some 
times vvords are used as a rhyttım t o accompany the movemenîs 
as when Karagöz beats Hacivat to the rhythm of the ünes, 

VerbaJ gaga, fudrcrous babblrngs and chattering. nortse-nsicaf 
cross-taîk, and other bre ak i ng s down of conventionai language. 
a m part of the rich and wmed oral folk tradition. When verbal 
humouT and vvîtticism are reguimd. the chief device is playîng 

around with different dialeets and pecuhanties and defects of 

sppech. Diglects of fer pecuhar fndlities for pırns and ovory des- 
Criplion oF play üpon words. Tfıe atterafior’ı OF a singfe letter qr 
even of a singte a ecen.t ıs sufficient to change erıtiıely the sense 
of a word. The rhetohca! embellishmönt r comic elegant d ret i on 


Kuçcik .4 İr, .'hş 
tep&ne/tf of Katpgöz. 
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and the use of Arabic and Rersian vvords enable Hacivat, Çelebi. 
TPryaki and Karagöz to jest through word piay involving the 
twtsttng of the sense of o ne word, and the juKtaposıtion of 
like-sounding vvords. As these jokes are explicable only in 
Turkishr no ex 3 mpJe can be g i veri here. T here are two types 
verbal juggting in which the comadîan and his stooge get 
antangled in endless semantic speculaticm and misundorstandrng. 
Sn one type, w e axpect e word to mean one thing and we 
suddenly discover t hal it mean s somethıng else. The Ot her şort 
pf word piay is w here we fiınd, by the side of nno word or in 
pJace of t, a ti ot her vvord of sim i (ar sound used t o produce a 
ludicfnus oontrast in meanimg. Botb art? usually ter ine d puns, 
though, in the one ense we ha ve a dtfrerent applicatkm nf the 
same word, and in the other. two vvûrds of different meanhg 
but of the seme or si mi t ar sound are jüxtaposed Aı the lime 
of delivery, the second meanrng is not intended by the spşaker 
yet the duality is dear to the eudionce Hovrever, Karagöz uşuaiJy 
intends to convey a double meanirıg, the second nıeaning being 
broüght o ut in the paraileJ draiogue The use of two vvords of 
similar sound is very frequent în Karagöz. £ o metim es the vvords 
are sİmilar only in ıheir İnitial phonemes or in their conctuding 
on es, T his is usually w here the speaker picks up heîf-heard 
cues. 

Batiorıal ianguage is ainıust absent; charecters are victimtzed 
booause of their diaiects and speech defects. The communication 
betvveen characters is terribly difficuU since the ianguage is not 
used as a means of communication betvveen the c hara ete rs but 
almost as a Söurce of laughter in itseEf, Karagöz coins wordS and 
names aut of quasbmeamngtes$ Sûunds, based on free associati 
on, verbal anarehy, a confusion of non-vvords, and emply phrases. 
The dialngues, in short specialize in every tomic verbal devjce- 
exaggerafion r malaproprism, punning and inversion. 

The language m a kes use of ali the devices of Turkish o rai 
traditions: Froverbs. salües. ndrfles. râcıtetions, cock-and-bull 
stories r mctaphaıs. simiües, repetitions, antitheses, GScaphonies r 
hyberboJes, yarruUty, bombast, boastfulness, iearnod tvuaddle, 
and vulgar or obscene aüusionş. Dne i m potta nt verbal device 
es tekerleme, which has several variants. This is basicaNy a 
speech form o] a. vvhich sapara t es the p hra ses from the c oh erence 
pf causslfty and iogic. İn one form, jî is tike 'dips in chitd and 
adult games; that İS H a method use d foı counting players out 
of the gam o, for starting the gamc of# or svvarding a penalty 
in The game; sometimes it is part ûf the game itself. Tekeffeme 
are yibberish rhymes, usually d el i ve re d with accented syüabtes 
fn nonsensical ter m s. Another form of tekerleme is a formu la 
introduetion to fairy talûs, snmelimes called ’Lie StoriesV These 
are rambling stories witb fren assodatîons, To çite o re as an 
example: 

"That İs a Üe r this is a 1ie J the sn aka has swaliowed the 

elephantr You who have mounted the ant and have tüken 






t he camef on yo ur lap, ha ve you seen my vvater huffaîo that 
feFİ out of ıhe saddle bsg." 3 

Yet The re İs gnoEher tekerleme ton:- which employs dream 
motif, an mdisperisable and unvariable element in Onaoyunu, 
but orıly occasionally used ;n Karagöz, İf at alf, it occurs during 
the dialügue muhavere betvveerc Karagöz and Hacivat. İn t his. 
Karagöz leils an impossıble story wıth inverted iogical reasonıng 
İti et, and tnes to make the audience be İ i eve it. İT eventually 
turna out hovvever, that Karagöz is merely relaîing a dream İt 
contains elemente of reality and fantasy in a finely bntenced 
measura With rnounting süâpânse caused by frustraled exp$Cla- 
ti ons. t he chıef aim of oreating surprise Fur ita owu sake is 
acHrevad. 

A not her devine usa d by Karagöz ,'nvoives pat o oy i ng, echoing 
and spoonerism of çouplets and poerns by mairıtaimng the sound 
and the versihcation vvhıle discarding the sense. The persistent 
disparky betvveen normal languagc and The use or misuse of 
language by The characters, tFte perpetuaJ principlö oF reducMo 
ad absürdüm, the sudden and constant ahift in the sense of the 
speaker's word ara t be general rneans of produciny iaughter. 


The Stock Characterş in Karagöz 


We can not separate th=e performance and the uSıaraclers 
of Uta shadow play from the social context and ethos of the 
Otlaman Empire in whiçh it was generated anü firmly Jocated in 
its contest. İL wes a large enıpire spread över three continents; 
Europe, As i a and Af rica İTs population consisted of severai 
nmionalities, religious and eth.nic groups, aif of which sav: 
İstanbul es theif Capital, a naiur.il cûrrtra 

Karagûzalso is firmly roosed fn the cultüre of İstanbul. Shadovv 
theatre is not eapected lo introduce individualized traits in its 
characters. T hey are stock types and no more. Certain defintte 
types ha ve come to be associated in the common mind, not only 
with nationalities but with occupations. For instance the Ana* 
tül i an Baba Himmet is invahobly a vvood cutter, the Jew is 
dealer in secondhand goods or a mo ne yİ ender, vvhile the Laz 
from Black Seas es boatman or a tinsmith. The re is, hovvever, 
a certain aırıount of truth in generalizing about ethnrc and 
rıational traits, each being not on Ey a cartoon symbol hıtt atso 
a national type, Actually, if it were possibfe to define a Turkish 
Jcw at ali, on e could say he is penurious, thrıfty, cunning and 

3 See harcev Naili Borritav, Le " Tekerleme "j Contributron s typoh- 

$İqüQ tit styifSliqiJû do c ürı(e poptıfairş îurç [ Pari s r 195S), p. A 2. AhSO, s&a 
Uhars and Aırdreas TitiEiıü, Bf/ntBCE^A Corpus of Turkish Riddf&s 

f LTti i vat sity of Cglifornfa Ptass, 1973), p. 940. 
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cowardly, At feast, the accepted joke concerning the mythical 
ch;ı ra eteri Stic aîtribdled to the Turkısh Jew has imveJled so for 
long glqrıg these lines that in the average person's mind it has 
become alması a la bel for his ch a ra eter. 1 hese character trarts 
accOLim, in a way. for a number of ihe speech idiûsyncrasies 
t hal affecı the figgres' dialeets. Each nahve of each separate 
dtstr;ct has his own speciaı versioıı of the Turkish language. his 
ow n peculiaritics in ıtıe chorce of word. irvfloction, and cictıon. 
T his seryes not only to irıtrûduce the ehem eter. bul also as a 
comic device. İt also provrdes a maîn mearis of creatmg dramatic 
lensi on. Fof instance d u ring conversation betvveen characters, 
it results in much comedy frortr the misunderetanding? whieh 
can arise. it is d ise to the respeetive graımmaticel vagaries Iha t 
much Of the flavOr of these dialeets can be captured. Among 
theso can be tited a stubborn insıstence orı misptadng the 
negstive. verb misusage-especially misfaken verb form s and 
confusion of ten&es İn addition, mterrogaıive sentences abound, 
es do inversions of sent ence strueture, common rnisuse of 
prepositions and repeaied uses of distinetive interjeclions. Some 
types am addieted to the use of eertain word$, or include a 
numbor of vvords from their own native. Innguage whicfı have 
been carried över into the dlalect. Droppîng entire syllabJes r 
loppıng off the final syllable in mults-syllabled word£; canginy r 
adding or omitting coneonants or vowfllS r ere other devic&S vvbieh 
p reva i Some rely morc on the rrtflection of the vole e Ihan on 
the choice of word. Alı! help to reduce the dîaleci to a earseature. 

We gre confronted with three clearly defined groups: [1} The 
piliars or the basic figures, those who generally headed the 
list of the characters and form the baokbone of the plot and 
gppear with the greatest fregueney like: Karagöz and Hacivat: 

(2) Femintne rûles, ehil d ren, young girts, servantS, old vvomen, 

vvitches and dancing giriş. These c ha ra eter s. though frequently 
present. occasionally tiad minör parla to pîny. However somq 
plays ar e fi eh in f cm inine roles The re a re also the wives of Kereye/ 
and Hacivat., their ch i kiran and Hacivat^ bruthers: 5 ' 6: lü 10 j 

(3) Tskiks, role s neh in corrtıc value. were charaoîers sucb as 
professtonafs, provıncial& r colonia's and foreigners. There were 
also teratotogical characters such as dwarfs, stammemrs, huneh- 
baeks or men la Uy dsfeotives îike opium addicts and the neigh- 
borhood i di ot. Many of these wero secondary eharaeters but 
others who w e re es&ential to the eetton. Their vveaknesseş end 
eharaeteristics rsre stressed and stereotyped. For example the 
Albanian ıs aEways İgnorant and boastful whi1e the Jew. is seem 
to be malicious, coward1y and egoistic. 

(a) Karagöz and Hacivat; ['"* t Ft is alvvays 

doubtful whether Karagöz and Hacivat ever realiy existcd and, 
as w e ha ve already seert. there a m many legends about ıhis. 
Karagöz wa$ supposed by some to be a gypsy and there a re 
many aSlusions and much evidence in the plays to suppon this 
theory. Karagöz has a round face, his e ye is botdly designed 



T 


with a Eörge black pupiL herce his name 'BEack Eyc', He has a 
pug noso and 3 round thick curly black beard. His head, compJe- 
t€3İy hald r £pört$ gn enormous turban which r when knocked off, 
suddenlyexposee his bald head which aluvays provokes laughter. 
tn âli dtalogue betvveen Karagöz and Hacivat, we find Hacivat 
al^vays uses llûwing kinguage fuil of prose hmeo whıle Karagöz 
uses t he language of the cornrnnn people. His prcmptness with 
repartee procured für hirn his fame and repuEglinn This Cûntrasts 
artificîality uvıth -simplicity and is the first satire to attain [hese 
d iffete nces. This conîrastîng language is also nnticeahie in 
Ha cıva Vs eruditîon. He can recite famous poerns, has a vast 
knovvJedge of music, is conversant vuith the names of various 
ra re spices, the rermmalagy of gardening, many varied encycfo- 
paedic extraets r and vyith the etiquette of the aristocracy. This 
hovvever is superîidd and gives hım only a echolastic type of 
importance. Karagöz on the othet hand only thinks of makiny 
a Fiving for himself and his f emi Ey lîecause he has no trade, 
he is Ljsually unempFoyed and faiîs to provrde für his fnmrly, and 
has enuugh sense to realite t hat tg rgctify this, he does not 
need Hacivat'a syperficrai knovvledye. Though he is stupid and 
easily taken in, he is constantly able to decerve Hacivat and 
others. 



Haciva t - Karagöz. 


Hacivat rs a refiecEtve character with a porntdd tnrnad-up 
be and. Egoh movement is we1l calcolated and vvprkeö o ut bcfore 
hand. Karagöz, on the contrary is İTnpuJsive and his characîer is 
shovA/n by his speech and behaviout. Hocivafs reasoning limite 
his actions. Even thcunh while ün dm screen, he makes few 
gestures with haııds r Karagöz is İh e m o re dynamic and en erg eti c. 
Whcro Hacivat rs afuvayg ready to acceoî the siîuation and 
maintain the statusguo and the estabkishrnent. Karagöz is alvvays 
eager to try aut ne w ideas and c onstan El y misbefıavtîş himseif. 
İhe Frendi post, Gârard de Nervah stressed this point in the 
follovving manner; 

ır lrı the modern pl a ys. this gemlemen [Karagöz] aîuvays belor.gs 
to the opposition. He Es e i t. her the scoffer of the rniddEc- 
classes Of a man of îhe people whose enmmon sense finde 
sometfnng to eriticise in tho ects of (he lesser authorities. 
Wheıt poliçe regulstions, for the first tüne, decreed that afler 
nightfaM no one shouJd gü out vvithout a lamsın. Karagöz 
merin his appearance with a laniern, suspended in an unusual 
manner imprudently jecring at tiıe auîhofitFes bocause the 
reguiatîons did not say that there must he a candle in the 
lantern. Whnn he was arrested by the pohce and released 
agasn after it had been asccdained that he was in the right, 
hc appeareri önce more with a lantern coniaining a candte 
that he had negleeted ta Eight . Karagöz is aElovved freedom 
of speech; he aiways defies the rod, the sabre and the 
rope", T 

1 dtr NerveJ, Voy^e en Of mm (Paris, T 861), J, p. 20 1 . 
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Darties (zznnç) 


Hacivat is a3ways bound by t he mora] princîples of t he upper 
class and can eashy ad apt bimseîf t o these prıncıples. He some- 
limer* becomes instrumenta] in p^oviding pleasure for the upper 
classes and is always vvorried That Karagözü ractlessncsg w i II 
spor] thesc pleasures Karagöz r the ıreditional Symbol of The 
"lıltle msn rf 1 on the other handı, findü that his tactless behaviûur 
generaHy upsets most intrigues. Hacivat also serves as a foıl to 
eacîı chöracter, undşrliming thetr helplessness and dtstress. Most 
o[ these lesser characîers riepend gpan îhemachinatjon ot Hacivat 
to provide either the nee-ded m-oney, job ot house He is loqua- 
ciöus. credtıfous and good natured. Usually Hacivat offers u sefil E 
advice to ot heri. aiding the m m îherr schemes. Becat.ıse of his 
knowledge of etıquette and language and his opportunism, he 
is a mg$t desirable, Nkeable dia ra eter m the nerghbouîhood 
He is noi only the loca] headman but is Sooked uporc as court- 
sellnr especialîy by the neighboufhood spendthdft When he 
partnere Karagöz in various undertakings, he prefers inere ly to 
find the cHents and share the profit. Conversçly Karagöz is not 
respectcd- He is alvvays insuîted by ihe dan d i es, is a iarget for 
the anger of the opium addtct.a victim of the viflage idioî's 
practical jokes and the threats ol the neighbourhood drunkards 

(b) W o men in Karagöz pSays are yotmg. middte-agod and 
old, flighty, guarrelsome, only jusî faîthful and olways prnnn to 
gossrp, p'9 1 14; 24: 26 .27; 30;'33-34] The ma in type is atvvays Highty 
and gtven to intrigue. İn neady every play, thts type causes o 
scandal in the neîghbgurhopd- Karagöz's wife oflan abuses hini 
for not feeding her and not cfoihing her As the Women ın 
Karagöz are alvveys dubbed bv m al e puppeleers, t hey speak in 
cracked voices They wear a loose, sleeved, clûak-Jikö germem 
talîed ferace, two ptetes of fine muslin or tarlatan cali od yaşmak, 
foEded and pinned in such a way that ona edge covers the 
rnoufh and lower part of nose and the of her passes across 
the hrow above the e ye s, vvhite the rest hanys behind. As the 
vai' is very thirı, the femt-ires can be quite clearly seen. I hey 
wear a blue bonnet C a Ete d hotoz, patent Seat her or velvet slrppers 
gn their feot and each carries an um bre 13a. Some wear s red 
ferace , a blacfc alpaco throvvn över t ha head and heid by a pln 
under the chirı, entirely conceaiing the face. Courtesans atvvays 
ha ve îhesr breasts half or f-ully exposed. [**■ * 7 ] Some wear slipper 
boots of yellovv (Vioroccü teathe^ callcd çedik and carry a stjck 
in their ha ti d. If the women c haraçtır re prese nts a Negro sEave.. 
she vvears biack gîoves, a red ferace, re d pabop (a strong soled 
shoe) and a white head band. 

(c) Çelebi: [ rı a- ■ q6:55 ] Here is an old account desehbing 
this feiEow: 

# The man of gadantry is a eharacter not strange to the f UFks. 
I havo knovvn there, intriguing young feMovvs and maitres, 
OriEJod in Tufkish Zenpare Tchlebis. who bave kepî a !ist of 
al] the women celebrated for their beauly and employed 
themselves perpetually in devtsing sehemes to obtain Their 
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aççuesntance, îavishmg ali tlıeır fortunn to proture interviews, 
and ever? takıng îheir boast ıha t îhey had succeeded" 3 . 


Çelebi is prcsemed in a sympetbetic light, Hc is not carice 
tured and nbiculed as are sü many of the other characîers. 
Usually he i3 û dandrfied yoırng man vvhose love for a coımesan 
or a giri of good family motive [es the action, and provkfes îhe 
plays vvith pîots. W e n atice be has the s bllity to charm the 
opposite sex. Firstly b a zampara, a galJant, and an elegani dandy. 
he is alsa young r rich and a spend-ıhrift who ı^ssuınes a careful 
and rather seIf-consciOus eîegance of dress and, m the type af 
$tO£k-role he plays, rune aîter vuomen, being a well-versed but 
flighty youth. He speaks vvith an educated İstanbul aocent. 
pouring ouî his Arabic and other Searned phtnses. He is dressed 
in Furoposn style. He we 3 fs a pince nez, hc carries a cane and 
sports patent Inather shoes. He vvears a ejericaî style Irock-cost, 
which in ou t. hu e and the shape of the eollar, rösernbles predsely 
the 'stambouline', so nameb frorr Jts üriğin in İstanbul. 

{d} Tiryaki, [Hj **■>**] the üpium addict. spends aH his time 
smokmg opiirnn and sieeping m the neighbourhood caFfee house. 
He can easily be identified by his pipe. his fen and a huge 
humped Shouldçr. He »s a flippant type but elvvays tries to look 
serious- He $peaks leke Hacivat but has a had habit of freguently 
going to sleep in the middle ot a conversation and snoring 
loudly. He is ineli ned to make rnountain& nut of molehiJls. For 
mirrıtcs. the ımitation of Tiryaki had beerı very popular Evliya 
menli ons t be following, when he wa$ introducmg e farnous 
mimle of his time; !r His brother, not a less clever mimle, who 
was himsolf nn opium addıcı, had tho greatest succeşs in repre- 
senting îheir rrdrCUİOLis fancies. A Tiryaki smokıng, cuts hırs ouvn 
finger. whu:h bleeds amazingly. He bseeds so much that hp is 
falling dûwn At t ast he ;s fol d îhat the bleeding wnh not oease 
illi a boy shal! paant with his ovun fınger's blood tho letter Elif 
on his face 


(e) Bebe Ruhi, rhe Dwarf, [ fi * ,Q : 3* « * nd Te ] haşan ımpedi 
merıt in his speech and pronounces r and s as y. He ask^= the 
same guestions över and aver agaîn unti; people become tired 
ot lîstening to him. Sometimes he îs a dyjarf and snmelîmes 
a hunchback. When he is a dwaîf he is called by such names 
as Beberuhi, or Altı Kulaç ('Si^-fath-om'}. and ıs shovvn to hc 
ffdgety, talkative and extrenee3y boastfub He often does odd jobs 
around the meghbüLirhood and is sanıevvhat spoNed by the psty 
of the loca Is Karagöz, on many occasions, h^s t o bent him in 
order to gel rid of him 

(f) Drunkard and Br^ggarit [*'*■■ 50-51 r bl ] Hc always uses 
slang and Karagöz cannot urtderstand him. He occasionally 
threatens Karagö? but y. r hen the latteT üecomns angry. ıhe drun- 
kard shows hia çavyercice ertd runs away. He b'usters iıt every 
vuhere yvith his arrnüUîy of weapons and lays dc>wn the la w. as 



r 



.Oiind i4i.T (çete bl} 



de PcyssonneJ, pp 16-17 


ZhMtpf i Beberuhi! 
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Kayserdi (ThA Afııri p = r j n m 
Kay sin) 



Dmnkard t Matı t} 



tep 


A n A rmenfan fn*m Van 
Ay tw* 



Opium -Hınoker (tfryukî) 


he sees it. Hîs tbreats sre by word r^-thör t han by aclion. He is 
ti psy r loquacîoiis, and moves like a dmnkard. Matiz is a no t hor 
name for him, Hovuever he is quite often harmtess in spiîe of his 
appeorance and foud voice r yet a Sharp streak of sodism is 
nevertheless appareni. He is aİMVays ready to sîng. He is 5 
brayyart and always interferes whert the:e is any kin d of immoral 
situation. Authority is repıesented by t his c hara eter, somefimeş 
as a kind of gendarme, and at others a deus ex machine who 
admrnisters jusîice. He does not alvvays uphold the lav; as he 
ıs in Jeague with sone of the i m moral wûmen of the neighbour- 
hood. Hn is exterame[y praud of hav/ing murdered sevoral peopie 
himseif, îrseludiny his ovvrs ehil d ren and farnijy. He ha$ j.jnique 
methods for kiMing. He ss fon d of re la tı ng the d e ta e Is of İh ese 
murdors and the I o cni 5 a re so frightened of him t hat they obey 
alE his nrders withOut qynstson. One of his Jokcs is to pretend 
to put off Karagöz' head. When Karagöz trios to avoid hoving hps 
head cut oEf r Matiz reprüaehes him s&yîng: "Would you bngrudge 
such a rottan and worthless head İt is certain t hat ihere were 
m any different types of drunkard throughout the ages, Swag- 
gering Tuzsuz D<?Ji Bekir who blıısters and rhreatens, carrying a 
vvicked logking svvgrd and Spreadsng tnrmr in his wakn is nnothcr. 
He comes in tuvvards the end of the pisçe and makas short 
work of Karagöz and others. A not her kind is the rowdy t(iifhan¬ 
deyi, [ fi s 4â ] His jacket is sluog över one shoulder and his walk 
is İopsîded Around his fez t here is a silk scarf. his trousers a re 
hemmed on the lowcr part; his shoes are low at the back, wıth 
egg shaped hoofs. and ho has a ni^k shaw| wrapped down his 
middle whjch he lucks in at the waîst He also wear$ a bine 
silk shirt, i he collar of which is unbottoned and the sSeeves of 
of whirfı a re tvvisted. Me holds prayer beads and walks İn a umque 
way Sometimes instead of being a braggart he is a swash- 
buckNng c haraçlar from the VVestern coast of Turkey w here 
ho is knovvn as Efe or Zeybek. He does not act İlke a drunkard 
hurt his appearanee makas peopie Obey hım. He vveara an 
embroidered jackeî which is so shorf that it bareiy reaches his 
elbows. hf is w bite cotton şalvar, except for their extravagant 
width # might be a pair of bathing dravvers. He has leggings of 
shcep's wool but his logs, from the middle of the thigh to his 
socks r are bere. His fez, wftich is at feast eigblcen inehos high, 
is wound with a gaily coloured kerohieT fringed and tasselled- 
Str^spped in front of his wi]ist sbjsvvl is & cnpncious leather ponket 
cootairıing his scimitar, pistois and tobacco. Slung acoross his 
back is his İong gun. He tries to restore dssciptine in the neıgh- 
bourhood alf by him sof f and is usually a man of good intan- 
îinns. [-'$■ 57 ] This complpteş thn doseriptions of lonnls üf the 
neighboorhood, 

As the Ottoman E m pire consîstsd of several ethnical yroups. 
its aociety wa£ rattıer nomplex. Most autsiders came to İstanbul 
to find work or to practice their special trades and crafts. There 
is a resembiance among the Central Anatolıan types. 
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(q) Türk or Baha Himmet [»s- far eKample, is the in- 
vindble vvood cutıer from Anatolia, a tali man (the rai test of the 
stıadovu fîguras, as we ha ve alreedy mentioned), cârrymg e large 
axe arı his shoulder. Karagöz sornetimes İrres to get hjm to hear 
by speaking the words inlo his cupped handa and throvving 
them ıjp to his ear. This method failing, a ladder is brought and 
Karagöz cKmbs up il to shout in Baba Hinime t 1 s ear Tur W 
speaks in a rough way and fatls to tindarştand rtıany ot the 
thirıgs he £e$s in tovun. He often uses blasphemy to ansvver 
Karagöz but does not become angry yvhen Karagöz teases hrm 
about his rough language gr calfs him a bear. He has a good 
heart and alvvays thinks and talka abouî his svveelheaıt in his 
own vülage. Those from Kayseri and Bolu are simitor tu Türk 
but am bel ter acquarnted wı t h İstanbul life The man from Kayseri 
is a seller of salted meal calîed pastırma, a grocer, painter or 
shoemaker and the ot her from Bolu isinvariably a cook. Contrary 
to Türk, Eh ey are oKtremely cunning but to not know mucit, 
aba ut town etiguette The ona from Kayseri wear& a racf şalvar, 
and a higb faz vuith a white riband. Över his shouider, a short 
red jacket is vvorn, on his wei$t is a beFt in which he oarries 
weapons, The man from Eğin İs usuaüy a buteher uvith red, fuH 
plaited fcnee-bmeches and a bel; in uvhich be sports a gun. 
He vvears a short red jacket and a tez. 

(h) taz x who comes from the Black Sea coasl, ss either a 
boa t man, a wooEbeater or a finsen it h He has a strong Black 
Sea Coast accent. He is very ta i kot;i ve and also speaks ggickly. 
He takes approximately fifteen minutes jusî to say 'helİO J and is 
always very jittery. As he İs usuaily so busy talking himself, he 
cannot fişten to what other peop'e say. He has a hahitof becoming 
angry in a very s hart time, Karagöz often has to forcibly ciose 
Uzs mouth in order to yet a word in himself. Hisdothes incinde 
a yeliow vest üned vvith lirsen, pgntaloons, pleaied and creased 
at the back which reaching to thp knoes and a re caJted ztpk&. 
On his head he we£irs a hood {sargı). H@ often dances on the 
sis ye a BEack Sea darına called horon, wfıich ıs characterized 
by alert tense, shivering movements, the îrembling of the entbe 
body from head to foot. su d den sharp kneeling and springing up 
at the rebound. This fits m vvhİch the basİc {raits of his charactor. 

(i) Rumelili ar Muhacir is d'ıe immigrant from the Balkana. 
He spoaks very slovvly and is either a vvrestJer or carter. He often 

ı speaks about his viJLaga and the fact t hat he is a w restler. He is 

very proud of his wrestEing ahNities but actuaijy he usually losns 
his bouts. He aiways tries to Ipok inteNigent and nautious. He 
is boastful about his supposed success as a wrESt1er [ <m s- 

(j) Kurd, is the neighbourhood night yvatehman and ofton 
uses Kurdish words He has a vaçant expressioo bul iri e s to act 
in a haughty manner. He vvears a cûnica! felt cap r and carrEes 
a long staff. He wears sandals of raw hide r blue şalvar, a half 
coat vvrthout sleoves and a vvooNen, m o Hey west. 



Qpium-*tmrker {tirymkU 



Lüz fThe Mıztı pıtm Jitack 
Sea Ç&ttft}, 



Th? Kurit. 
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Th e Persiim (Aetm) 



The Afö&ftûuı (Arr\a l'L (. 



FVtfpfe 


(k) Acem or Per si a n [ s 'v- s^J İs a trader in shavvls, carpets 
and women r s dresses. Either th^t or he ıs a money tender. He 
sometîmes enters oding a horsa and contmuaNy reoites poetry 
whrch he delivers vvith emphatic enundation. He often exag- 
gcmtes and tslks ot large sums of money but his aclual busmess 
transa ctions usually coneern ver/ smali. sum s. He becornes 
irhtable and haughty whan Karagöz plays little jokes on him. 
Hacivat. however r flatters him by ealtmg him The Rose of Iran'. 
He is afso a connaisseur of poeîry. He vvears trousers över a kind 
of vest lineti vvith Unen yvhieh reaches to the knoes, ealled 
entart and held Lfp by a vvtıite bel t. He has a uvhite s biri a high 
biack fsmbskın hat a blue or bSack robe öpen in the front with 
sleeves scarccly reaehı ng to the elbow called cübbe. He İs usuaJly 
from Azerbatjan. the Turkish seçtion of Persia 

(t) Arab [ r ^- §*] is a merehent or traveller who vvears a shaw1 
on his hoad. red İinen şalvar and sandals vvith simps r He often 
has a funny name. He is sometimes s btıggar, a svveel seller ur a 
coffee grinden He has a habit of praying vvhenever he has to 
psy money and sometimes when he rece iv es money be pretends 
t o pray for the giveı but actualiy curses him. He is very stupid 
and cannoT grasps things easfly. His conversation consists rnereiy 
of repetitious puestions süoh as J, Who ?, W ho'm?, W heri ?, Where? 
or What7* vvhich he continuaÜy repeats, speakirtg in eıther the 
Egyptian or the Damascus diaiect. Another type of Ara b is the 
negro, ’Arab J Ü$ü meaning ’negro' m Turkish. He is shown as a 
carice tu re of s eunuch both in dialeci and stupidity. 41 ] 

(m) Alkarnan (Arnavut) eilher selis 3 drink mada of fer 
mented mi Ket cailed boza, or he is a gardener H a game keeper 
or a ciltle trader, He tries to speak pofitefy but. because o i his 
a ecem. always creates a humoroüs impression. He is ignorant 
and continually sings to hımself a sang mainly about vegetables. 
He is also a rogue. When he gcts angry. he has a habit of reternng 
to his pıstoi in an off hand wny as tîıough murder were a m e re 
de ta ıh He vvears white breeches, baggy at the hips and gaihered 
at the ankles. On his head is a vvhite s'kuif cap- Garly colored 
and yotuminousî0wels ere svvathed around the waıst r Completing 
hi$ ensembie is a vvide linen skin and a red vest. t 11 ?- 61 ] 

(n) Greek or Frank, is porîrayed as European or Levantine r 
â ta hanca, being usu a Uy by profetîSion a physician. He enters 
dancing a polka and interpoiatihg Greefc or French words in his 
speeoh. He speaks the worsî Turkish of ali the E m pire types. 
Ho can also be a tailor, a oıerc hant or a tavam keeper. İn s pire 
of his broken Türk is h r he is somevvhat flippam and tries to make 
pens in Turkish. He is a covvard and an unJikeable c haraç ter. 
He vvears 3 Eörapearı costume and carries a hat and a cane. 

[Ilfl ST: 39 and 43j 

(o) Armcnian ıs usually the majör domo of a largo house- 
hold. He has no sense of humour, a limited inteligenco and is 
very seri o us about his w ark. Catled ayvaz, he can also appear 
as a waiter or butfer. His yarb includes biack şalvar, a bîack 
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jacket with shorî sieeves, a red girdi e, a red pointed hat or fez 
and a red epron. Anothcr type pf Af menfan is a jeweNer or fancy 
drapcr. Conirary tö the fîrst Lype, he is more refirıed and appre- 
□iates Ehe finer thincjs in life, He plays a Turkish İute but is not 
successfd enough to be able to afford the luxuries of thıs life. 
Karagöz alvvays teases him. Alternative cloîhrng could be a long 
btack gown, a Fez. trousers and an umbrelfa with a broken 
handEe. 

(p) Jew {Cut, Yahudi or Çîfrt) V* 43 an,i eE ], the haçjgfing 
Jçw İs a famı Fi ar charaCter and is either $ccn as a m o ney I enden 
a second harıd dealer ot a peddler. He iries out many obscene 
purkS on Karay üz and r using his ungrammatical, broken Turfctsh 
as an excuse. he maliciüusiy changes Karagöz's name to givo 
it a bad meaning and as a resulî, Karagöz bccomes angry and: 
vvants to beat hım He is a mal ic i o üs and vulgar type. He? vvears 
black şalvar, a 'oose linen robe öpen in the front calied cübbe, 
and a kaveza, a black hat wîth a bFue turban There is a sack 
on his back. W;ıon Karagöz pretends ta go as hrm, or even only 
to suggest that he inlends to do so r Ehe Jew begins to shout 
and screarn as tbough he were actuahy bcing severeEy hurt. When 
Karagöz makes the motion of tickling him, öven whilo stiîl at a 
distance, the Jew begins to İFHsgh. While he h complarning En 
a loud voice he ncvcrtheîess always finds time to revsle Karagöz. 
Ho is a miser and haggler. Even after he agrees ün a price r he 
complainş ıh a i i e i 5 too high and he eannoi pay. He is also a 
eoward and when al! ıhe üt her ch araç ters m t he neîghbourhood 
decide to attack the drunkard, the Jew does not join tham 
but runs away 

These are basic figures and stock characters, Oh the other 
lıand, eaph play reguires because üf the exigency of the plût 
severaf addıtional eharacters. Here a re sorne to serve as iilustra- 
tions. The Jews‘ child, an old Jewess p Jews carryîng a coffm F 
a Jewish rabbk the conjuro* Jew r a malic-ious witch-1ike oldy 
gypsy vvoman cni «od Bok Ana, [ Fl ^ ac ] a midvvifc, a Gypsy, a Tartar, 
a Cireassian, a negrn who plays a string instrument, [ h « 11 ] coffee 
grintlers r ’t), dancirıg boys. dancıng giriş, a fumace operatör 

who is an Am^enian) P a Priest. a servani in the pubîic bath H the 
chEef of the dancers' company, a stammerer* a conjuror s a&sis- 
tant, musicians, [f'sr- 78; ea] 3 ^ 3 by in a cradie, Hacivat s three 
brathers,, thç viMain r a hrmhım (snuffîer), a siy inşane man. 
mEnstrels, a magician, yvitches f'-fl- 6İ îü ]- p the drunkard's wtfe, 
a rop e darıceı, wümen sent t o ınspect a p rospective bride r a 
pregnant bride, a Circassian slave, Hacivat's and Karagöz'® sons, 
and daughters, the Laz's son. Tabir, Tahir's father, Zühre S father. 
the Persian servant and. a hermaphrod^te [»*?■ ere among other 
innumcrable character who appeareach having different degrees 
of fmpprtance. 
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Seme Representative Karagöz ScenprEos 


The main plot involves various types of peopfe Wfth dlfferem 
cosîumes, manners and dıalecis. Sonic of the$& plot s ftave been 
handed dovvn from generatton t o generalisin. Evliya Çelebi lists 
$ome of ıhc plays vvhsch a re used to this day. However some 
ptlppeteers nr Ortaoyunu companies tried tû ereate new plots 
ûr vary t he old o rıe a fry addıng or substracting characters of 
changing the urdur of appoerance or tetle. A foreign author öven 
daimed hıat tn the 19th century some. Karagöz plots were bur- 
rovved from Moliere's plays such as t'Avare, Tartuffe, Les 
Fourberies de Stepin^ The plots contajn very I itil e ı rrtrig ue r 
aclıon is only inciden ta i. Qno i m porteni structural eharaeteri&tic 
of these plois is that they are whaı we can cah öpen form 1 or 
■flexible form'. 1'haı is, nach episöde is an enbîy in îtself and 
independent so ttıat in eacb di ff eren t performans e iheae episodes 
goıjtd ehange places, nould be reduced, aöded 10 or subüacted 
from accordıng ıo the audienco's reaction or ılı e puppoteor's 
vvishes, w it hu ut upsetting the general course. Surviving tEties 
show a resemblance and dose parallefs betwesn Karagöz and 
Ortaoyunu plots. To etassify the ptots is far from easy. Some 
of t hem parodv a panicutar irade or traditron, The majör em ph a sis 
of thıe' play appnars to be on m e portraynl of customs. A foresgn 
observer makas [he following lemark: 

'T, e [the puppet mastar] cnrries on his sn o w througiı alı the 
det a i [s, from the cradle to the weddnıg. and from the w&dding 
to the yrave P with ali The alterafıons df furırıv episodes". 2 
For irıstance the plgt miyht dea> with any gıven scone frgm 
snoial life and shovv a reaciion to-this wı:h tbe "The CircumCİSİon", 
vvhich satırFses the îradıtton of circumdsion, w hile "The Pürse 
or Karagöz the Wrestler" does the same for the traditional spert 
of vvrnştling, "The Poetry ContesT shows how minstrels used 
to compeîe with eacb other in the ol d. daya. The play "The 
Medhouse* ıs a satire un the old Turfcish bedlams, and also on 
îhose people who walk abou: free bul wlıo slıould be in such 
İn&litutions. fn addition. this play pokes fun af the Greek or 
Halfan physieian who is hfmself not mudi sanerthan the majorîty 
of his patients. So most of the themes e^hibit histonc lore. İn 
this category of plays, Karagöz has an İmportant role. He vyins 
the poetry contest. he is oirûumcised and wins at wrestEing. 
Iıı this group we afso find Hacivat and Karagöz entoriuy into 
sev e rai business partnerships. İn eme p!ay r they ront a boa t to 
various charadiers and in a not her [hey bire a swlng. İn "The 
Public Seri be T t hey vvrhte Inîters for people. İn these plays 
Hacivat usually undertakes to find clients for Karagöz. İn "The 

1 A. TÎ 13 İ 3 SSO, "MoFİûr^ en rLirguie' 1 . Ltr Mottertite (Oetember. 1^77), 

pp, 257-Ö7 srid (January, pp. ZS9 3Ü0, 

2 t/şmuei S. Cox The t s te s of the PUnçes or îhe FİeBSures of Priftkfpîo 
(Wow York, 1S87), p 107. 







Foresf. Karagöz run$ an öpen air cüffee house vvlıile in "The 
ReStaurant" he vvûrks as cook, 

A not her type of ptoi finds Karagöz mixcd up, somotirnes 
unwiLIingly r in some krnd of inîrigue. Usualîy he is îrying to 
prot&nt a vvoman and ends up having îroubte wfth her numerous 
admirers. İn yet anoîher play Karagöz trio s ta emer a place 
where he is ne il her vvanted nor ai1owed t o enlen Fgr example, 
in "The Public Battı" and "The Garden", he attempts respecîively 
lo e rı ter a balh and a yarden either by disguising h İmse İt Dr by 
mingling vvith other people vvhn are elfowed to enler. İn alj 
ıhese plays, Karagöz essays t o fin'd uuL why certain things. vvhıch 
are pormissible for a prrvileged class of people, aro barred to 
hım. İn other lypes of plays. t he intfigue is betler devetoped, 
using fewer characters but İı av in g a more defi nite plot, seme 
being on the cuckoldirrg ıheme, Somctimes the subject ol t he 
intrigue is a love affair laken from popular stories or legends 
|ike Fethad and Şîrîn, T ahir and Zühre vvtıere we ha ve t w o young 
peopjfe in love vvith each other,. the prırents of wftom put obstacles 
in the İr wey, vvhile Karagöz and Hacivat help the youn-g lovers 
by ati kindş of intricate means. Here the adaptalion usuaEly 
leaves oui the romantic or tragic side and deals mainly vvith the 
humorous or farcical aspect. En most of these plays. Karagöz is 
the sorvant wbo help s to sû İve the I över s' problem s ûr to soothe 
the anpry fether. İn ali these plays there is unky ot aetton. since 
they alvvays lake plaue en the same ııeighbûurhood no matter 
w he re tho original adi on occured .İn some plays, we find super- 
natural el emen ıs, pseudö-megic Lransîormation to adri to Ihe 
possibihlies of dîsguise, Some plays conta in a largo aminin* of 
song. and dance and have a festi ve conclusion or a cötörftıl 
parede, such as the nuptial procession of the dowry in *Tbe B\g 
WKdtting". ps Ti ] 

Most of the oktant Karagöz plays ha ve been cfictated or 
ttanscrrbod by the Karago? puppeteer İn other vvords, they belong 
to the gutegûry of "dead J plays. Ilı a t is plays recordnd vvîthout an 
audience. Most of the nrinted texts are gerıeıally remole fram 
the ûriginal. Fverr cnpies vvıitten al the direcı dictation of the 
şhadow master re unreliable be co use of ıhe large parî împrû- 
visali on piayed in these shovvs. Tho best colEection of scerwros 
were collecled t^nd publ'ıshed by Pmfessor H el m ut R itler in three 
volumes, both in Turkish and in Germen. Tho firşt volüme 
[H arma ver. 1924J contains three scenarios. The second volüme 
[Leipzig/İstanbul, 1941 ] contains six, whiEe the third volüme 
| Wiesbaden. 1963] collects together nineteen scongrios, al! 
transeribed by (Mazif Efendi, a oourt puppet m a ster. A Turkish 
author mpuhlişhed Rllters ou t oF pıini work in Turkey in three 
voltımes and added a fevv more scenarios T Tho re are other 
published scenarios in Turkish and GermanTTexls in Engltsh are 

3 Csvdut Kudr€t, volurr.e I (Ankara, 1968). votume İl (Ankara, 1 3C3). 

velume m (AnKara. 19F7Û), 

^ For a onmpJete Nse sce mv Oçteneksül .pp 255 -275. 
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few. Martinovitsch's book cüntain a few. However a tmnsfaîîon 
in Engjİsh of ‘The Big VVedding" has been pubhshed recently . 5 
Some veraianş ejrist rocûrded (ive on tepe, the National Library 
in Ankara, and the The ster Department of Ankara Unıversity 
hsvfng seve ra' of these reels. Hovvever these nre sentçe, 

Here a re the synOpSİS Df som e re pirese ntaî ive sçenarios. 

Kanlı Nıgâr {The Elpûdy Nigâr 1 ): Çelebi, Ehe danyd, after 
svvindling two courtesans oııt of their money, has escaped. He i& 
stopped by t hem in the sireet, prıe of uvhom is krsûwrı as Dloody 
Nıgâr, Bnth wornen ela un rights över hım. VVhen they can not 
m 50 İve tbeir disputes. women neighboors are caîled in to decide 
vvhich is v.'Orthy of the handsome young, Hovvever each women 
decrdes m her ovvn favnr. Eventuatly. Blnody Nigâr drsgs the 
young man by force irstü her Iiouüb and ta kes revenge on 3ı tm 
for his fnfedility by stripping him naked and throvving him o ut 
on?o ıhtı sireni. A series of types from neighborhcüd then arrive 
to frrıd the yourıy man sittmy naked Each volunteers to yet back 
his düthes for him, including Karagöz and Hacivat, yet each is 
stripped by the tvvo uvonnen. Soon t here a re many naked pcopin 
in the dooryvay. Sarı Efe, vvhom the BJoûdy Nigâr röSpOCts, 
s o İv eri the problem and everyone gel s eveıılua'ly his clothes 
back, 

Yalova Sefası {'The Pleasure Trip to Yalova'): Çelebi the 
dandy h wishes to take a trip with his sweetheart to the Spa of 
Yalova He therefore buys a large seck and a jar in vvhich to put 
provisions for the journey. Whi|e he is making la&î minute pre- 
parations, Karagöz appears and leases her with stupid, nonsensi- 
cal stories the young vvûman yvho has rernained belli nd with the 
sucfc and the jar. F-or instance he telis her-that het boyfriend 
is dead and somebody has set fire to the ses and that Çelebi 
has been burnt, or that somebody thought that he was a mouîhfuJ 
of food and has swal!owed him, and so on, Takiîts appear, 
aJI of vvhom wish to gp on the same trip and ere hidden onu 
after the oîher by the ob'iging gir! in the sack arıd thg jar. Amony 
t hem ?s the giriş oiher lûwer. When Çelebi comes, he pulls ali 
these people ou t of the jar and sack w here they had been 
concealed, hoping to travel vvithout payıng theır fare. 

Mandıra (The Dairy Farm'). Afte? a guarrel Karagöz rs 
abandomıed by his wîfe. He meets a girl in the Street and takes 
her to his house After g wfıile sil the lovers of this girl try to 
see her and ûsk Karagöz to carry their v&rsifıed messeges of 
love, tû her, Hovvever r while Karagöz agrees ıo do îhis. each 
time he misunderstands and distorts t hem. They ali invite tlıe 
grri to go on a pleasure trip to a spot called Mandıra. Karagöz, 
châses asi these people away and asks the girl on each occasion 
vvhether ihere are mors people. The girl alvvays replies The 
next o ne is the lasî" RnalEy a drunkard comes and chases 

&n T'he Bıg VVcddınfi" ;tr. by Caro^ean Kie-O.- The Puppei/y Jûurnai xxıv/3 
(Novemb^r-Üen e mîiEr„ 19^2), pn. 5-14, 
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Karagöz from his own house. To yet in again. Karagöz asks 
t he heip of afi the lovers whom he had previnusıy been chascd 
away hy rırm but aü $how sorne signş of covvardjcç. 

Kanlı Kavak ('The Bloody Poplar) [>>e yö ]: The aort of t he 
fa m o us minsîrel Haşan has be en itnprtsormed by t he dj?n of the 
bewitûhed poplar ire e. When his faîher mrptores the spirit t o 
return his son, the di in does so; MeanwhNe Karagöz who has 
been rude 10 the tree is bevvitched by the dj=n. Evenlua-’ly Haci¬ 
vat rescues hrm, and cbanges him back îo his normal shape. 
To take revenge, Karagöz îries to chop dpwn the tree but 
foreaters Stop him. İn another version, nıe djm r befûra kidnapping 
the child, kidnaps sevöral peopEe passing by. 

Karagözün Şairliği ('Karagöz ın îhe Poetry Conîest"). Kara¬ 
göz en ters a poeıry contesî among minstrels and beats ali the 
other poets who presem themselves havtng ürol manners and 
coştumes. He wîns the pr>ze, not by his taterıt m ımprovismg 
poems on given rhymes and themes. but by his mdeness and 
vioience. 

Tımarhane (The Madhouse'): Karagöz, by taikingtoo much 
to ma d men who ha ve escaped ffOm an asylym. him self shows 
signs of msamty. Hacivat throvvs him in the Bedtam and chainş 
him up. A few people make fun of him and a Greek (or Italran) 
doctor recoımmends absürd drugs to cure him Hacivat Jater saves 
him from the ma d house. 

Yazıcı (The Public Schha')- UnsmpEoyed, Karagöz be c o ma s 
a pLibıic scribe rn a haunted s,hop, w here he vvrites nonşensical 
letters for his clients. At length he is seen fp be haunted by e 
djirı,, hired for this purpose by Hacivat. 

Salıncak (The Svving;) Karagöz and Hacivat hire ou! a 
svving to thcir customers and Karagöz svvrndfes his partner, 
Hacivat, of his s hare of the takfngs. To check up on Karegöz's 
story, that rıûbpdy has come to be svvung, Hacivat disgufses 
himself as an old vvoman. A Jew cornes and fçigns deaîh and 
thore foJlows a buna! ecene in which otheı Jews bring in a 
coffin only to be frightened away by Karagöz who heaves îhe 
dead do w o ut of the coffm 

Ağalık ("Karagöz, a rich Gentfeman 1 ) Karagöz be c o mes rich 
by breaking the nem fi do ne e of a rich Persıen who had entrusîed 
him wîth some large suırn of möney. Ho then trins to deal with 
each person who wartts to be empluyed by him. [ Ij a-ti] 

Orman ('The Forcst ): Karagöz, while running an öpen air 
coffee house. becomes the unwiflfng accomplice of some higfi- 
wayıfjerL T hey ara caught ufter they hava robbed severol travel- 
lers. 

Kütahya yahut Coşma ('Kütahya or the Fountain'): On his 
own wi f e' s prompting, Hacivat tel üs Karagöz that his wrfe is 
being unfailhtuİ. Karagöz asks a!l the neigböours if this is true 
but gets no comfnrt He telis his wife he is gûiny on a İrip, 
hides, and sees her "chat up' â Çefcbi. He knoeks on the door of 
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the house and t he İntruder jumps into 3 vvaterjug. Karagöz telis 
his wife he has forgoîten t o get vvater from the fountein and 
takes the water-jug dovvn to the fountain. Here he discovers 
that Hacivat's daughtor is having a rom ence vvilh a young man 
and is plarming to give him her father's buried gold. The scheme 
is that she vviJl ask her father to come and get things she has 
been washmg at the foüntain-îhcy'll be in a sack. !n fact the 
lover vvill be in the same sack and Hacivat hrmself will unknow- 
ingly carry hım home. Thîs îs the plan but beiore İt can be 
brought about r Karagöz gives the sack and the jug a kîck and 
the lovers groan. Hacivat and Karagöz then yank the m o ut. 
Hacivat can no lenger turn up his nose at Karagöz. 

Kırgınlar (The Offended önes'): Karagöz kille Hacivat and 
his ıhree stupid brothers, hides them in a large sarih en wa re jar 
and sits on it. Hacivat s cunning son succeeds in moving Karagöz 
froın his seat and rov&nls the rmjrder. Tuzsuz is going to puntsh 
him but later be h fargiven. 

Caziiler (The UVitches 1 ) [ f «- fl7Mj ™]; Two rival vvitches res- 
pectively ha ve a son and daughter, who are in love but have 
quarıelled. Each of the lovers complains t o the oiher's m ot her. 
The two vvitebes hoid 9 contcst during uvhich severaJ people a re 
transformed into anim a ta 

Sahte Gelin (The False Bride J ): Karagöz is made to disguise 
him self as a prospeetive bride to Matiz, jn ürdfcr to mako him 
vow not to drmk agein. İn fact on the nupftal night when Matiz 
lifte the veiJ of his bride and findfc a bearded Karagöz instead 
a beatiful bride, he learns hra le&son. 



A (li&pluy of u Do u;r>. 
{F(J r a îiery Hi'/rı itzr figüre 
ıee fig. 74,\ 


Sünnet ('The Circumeision J ); Karagöz, though a fulf gröwn 
man, is chcumcized unwîlJingly JEke a I itile boy, The ceremony 
indude$ the o su al spectacles and amusements to distract the 
boy who lies in bed after The circumcision. 

Büyük Evlenme {'The Big VVedding'): Thıs includes a long 
parade in which the bhde's dowry is d is pJ a yed. [ 3İ @- 74 ] On her 
wedding night. Karagöz's bride bears a ehil d who is saucy, 
ımpertinent and svvears obsceneiy and blasphemousiy from the 
moment he is bom. 

Meyhane (TheTavern'):This play daplets tha adventuresof 
a n oton o us drunkard called Bakri Mustafa, [fa- **] 


Çivi Baskını (The Raid' r with tho pa£ş-word P nai!'): Two 
courtesans rem and are instaliod in a house belmçjinçj to Karagöz. 
He suspects that the wgmnn tire dissolute and capricious. The 
women agree on a pass-word for the ir lovers. T his passvvûîd 
Is 'naiT, but a spectal nail. Every time Karagöz tries to enter, 
he i$ akvays unsuccessful as he has only half the pass-word. 
T hu s he is unable to enter, although he liste by name every 
possible kiod of nail. Men come one by üne each giving the 
righî pass-vvord and an orgy begins. Eventually Karagöz manages 
10 erster too. But finaily Matiz arrives ünd is furious to find that 
they are having an orgy in a respectabie neighbourhood, turnfng 
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the house into bavvdy hause, Hovvever, eveniually he forgives 
them alJ. 

Hamam (The Public Baih r ): Çelebi, thedaredy, hasînherited 
two public balhs, each uf vvhieh is run by a wOman who i£ a 
notoriuus Eesbian, The women become angry and leave the 
bathtıousefi- Now Çelebi vvants them back as ıh ey ere effîcient 
and ask Hacivat'$ help- İn this wey, they are reconcited. Karagöz 
being îealgus, w ateh es his vvife Lhrougb the windûw of the 
bathhüuse. A fire starts in the bathhouses and everybody comes 
ou t naked including Karagöz yvEth ha-if his beard bumt, since 
the .Persian benna-setler has mtaad yellow ersenic with the 
henna. Karagöz is djströsaed because w he n Eh e re is no bat h house 
he vvill loose t be customers for his sptce s hop whk:h is oppusrte. 

ödüllü yahut Karagözün Pehlivanlığı (The Pürse ör 
Karagöz, the Wre$tleP)' The rich father ot a giri dîes and mak@$ 
ît a cönditiun that his futum sonHn-Esvv sboufd be able to ben d 
his daughter's ar m. 1 his is no mean feat as the gıd is very strong, 
For a long time, people ha ve tried but no ne ha ve succeeded. 
İn the end, they ask Hacivat vvhether he knows, of anybody who 
could accümplish this. Karagöz succeeds rn doing ir but the girî's 
mothnr rnakes a no t her eondition; that he shûuld prova himaclf 
urtbeatable by ali other wrestlers. Karagöz aocepis tbis ch a denge 
also whomupan ali t be Standard c haraç ters af the semen vvrestle 
with Karagöz and are beaten. So Karagöz wîns the gjrl.s 

Bahçe (The Garden'): Çelebi has a garden. He entrusts 
Hacivat with the running and concern of the garden and Hacivat 
recommends that he make it into a pleasure gardan. Karagöz 
vvants to get a job as a pipe player in the garden but Hacivat 
who i$ the manager, refuses. Seversl people come and emer 
the garden. VVlmn Matiz comes, he says that in a respecfabte 
neighbûurhood denetng and meşimem carmot be alfovved so he 
shuts the garden down untll a licence is obîamed. 

Ferhad and Şirin: Ferhat [^*3], a young wall painter, is 
in love with Şirin, uvhose motber, a rich wıdow. does not want 
Şirin to marry Ferhat becauSO ho is puor. EvontualFy sho h uvilFing 
on üne çonriition. Ferhat must succeerf in brîngİng vvater from 
the nearby mountaın using onîy a pickara, a chsflooge vvhîch 
he aceepts. So with the help of Karagöz, who is a blaeksmiih, 
Ferhat succeeds in bringrng the water. Şirin's m o the r who is 
stili unwiilîng to acceptthe bargam, tries magic and other means 
to soparato the two tovers. Hnwaver by kilJing the wftch caEled 
Bok Ana emplnyod by tho mcıther, the Îwd lovers are uniled. 

Tahir and Zühre: A rîch gentleman, fotlovvîng the edvice 
of Hacivat, bires Karagöz as majör d om o in h<s household. The 
rich man s dauyhter, 2ühre, and his «ephew, Tabir [■■a- eû ] 4 love 
each other, Bot the step molher of Zühre elso loves Tshir r so 

e For tfcıo oti ly pubJtahed text uf ıhis set Malin And, ■''Eski Air Karagüz Faslı: 

Ödüllü ya da Kara^öz'ün Fehtivanılığı", Tiyatro Afaştumafan Dergisi, 2 

(1971), pp. 207-237. 
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in ordcr to stop their marriage, she deeides to change her 
husbnnd's m in d by magic, S be en liste the help of Karagöz to¬ 
put an amulet with magical pfoperties on her husband, in order 
to make him change his mrnd when he swakens, İn fact r he 
does change his mind uoon awakening and separates the lovers. 
But tatar the truth is revealed, and Karagöz exp!ains everylhing. 
Not only a re Iha two Eovers united but, as a revvard, Karagöz 
alsa merries a girt from the rich man's household. 

Kayık (The BuaV) p 1 *- 15 ] Karagöz and Hacivat, both besng 
unemployed and deserted by their vvives, decide to work as 
boa t m en.. T hey hire out a boat to those who want to cross from 
o ne side of Bosphorus to the. ot her. They encounter vahous 
difficulties and funny episades vvith their -customers, 

Ortûkîar ( J Tbe Partnere 1 : i .e. Â vvife in a polygamous house- 
hold): Karagöz rnarnes a second time, and the religious ceremony 
is uerformed by a priest who recites nonsonsicat prayers. Karagöz' 
mother-Ert-law continuously pesters Karagöz by her vtsîts, Later 
Karagöz r s first vvife errtvce and Karagöz iri es to snuEhe her and 
hush the matter up but both the first and second wıveş daim 
their right över hım. The first vvife's sister's husband, Matiz, 
arrives and threatens Karagöz but later forgives him. 

Canbazlar (The Rope Walkers'): fn this play, we find a 
series of incidents which have no rclation to cne another. First 
Karagöz İearns vvitchcrafî from a Sörcerer, Then hg practices 
his magical knovvEedge by prodvıcing from an earthenvvare jar 
seme of Hacivat's belongings. These were in fact given by 
Hacivat'a daughter to her boy frjend. Karagöz rides on donkey 
and encounters three giriş with whom he converses. He later 
gele involveb wîth ttght rope walkers, d u ring vvhich he fal Is 
from the rope and di es. The gypsies then come to carry his 
coffin but Karagöz comes to Eife again. 

There a re numerous ot her plote such as Tahmis (The Goffen 
Grinding'), Bursalı Leylâ, Hain Kâhya ('The Vıltainous Majör 
Domo J } Leyla and Mecnun - and others making some attempts 
to enrich the nuınber of plays in the Karagöz repertoiro. Also 
two exampies shoııld be given of short interludes, mühav&rosr. 
One is Yalancı (The Liar) w here Çelebi offers a money revvard 
to the person vvho can teli him the greatest Ete. Karagöz is 
brought forvvard by Hacivat as the best liar He telis the Çelebi 
that his f at her lent Karagöz’s father a largo sum of money. which 
he hopes Çelebi will repay, Çelebi ıs eaught: either he must 
admit of it being just a he and duly pay the reward or say Et 
isn't a 13e and pay off the fictitious debt. The ot her is Mal Çıkarma 
(The Treasure Hunting) in vvhich Canan, supposcdly a weil 
knovvn tneasure humer from Azerbaijan r after traneforming hım- 
self imo a horribledooking djinn, retrİöves from Kamgöz's weli 
various vafuabie objects inci udi ng candelabras, clocks r neckleces 
and bolts. Karagöz watching this, sends his dogs and chases 
Canan away, seizing the objects he has found. İn urm, he 
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decides to do the same by assuming a drsgusse. He repeats the 
mâgİGal words but succeeds orsly in bringing out vvortlıiess 
objects such a$ s nekes, rats, spiders and brütten coffee pots ete.. 




Karagöz as an agit prop in the Empire 

The early perFormances of story tetlers or theatncal trcupes 
conta i ne d pol ideal satire, jukes and imitation of high officiöis, 
even of prime minisiers, That wa$ öven mors true of Karagöz, 
but we tıave not sufficient evidence of ıh is aş early Karagöz 
texts ara not availabFc. Hoyvever there is just enougft evirfonce to 
be! i eve potıtical and soeiaS satire was the basîs of early Karagöz 
shows u fitil the time of Sultan Abdülaziz and Abdülhömtt ]| 
when censorship heceme very rsgid. S e ve ra E foreign vvitnesses 
in the first half of the 19th çentti ry a re highiy informative about 
Karagöz being freguently used as a po İstical weapon with whlch 
to eriticise local poiiticaE and sodal a buse. One of these foreign 
witnesses say s that ^fn Turkey r a country ruEed by an absotute 
monarehy and a totaliteri an reyime, Karagöz is a character who 
never deludes him&clf or is ItıFled into a sense of secuFİty by 
shutting his ey e s to the evi Is which surround h-im. Ön the eontrary 
a Karagöz show is a ri$quâ-fGvue f as feartess as a m il it ant 
nevvspaper No o ne is sparnd, except m ay be the Sultan, Karagöz 
heops judg emeni on the Grand Vizier and semences him to the 
prisions of Yedikule. His barhs prove drsauietening to foreign 
ambüssadors; he iashes out at the ALlied Admirais of the Black 
Sea fleei, and the gen e ra Is of the Critnea armîes at the time 
of the Turkîsh-Russian war of 1854-6. His pubiic is delighted 
and the gövem m en t fndulgently aliows his brash outspoken- 
ness"/ 1 

An Engfishman finds the dıaiogue deüvered by the puppet 
ma ster in Karagöz: 

‘"often vuitty, at times seditıous, ne it her spartng of t he Sultan 

nor his mmistars.. 1 ’ 2 

Another eye-wiiness account expEaıns at length that "Karagöz 
defi es the censorship, enjoyihg an unlimited freedom*. He goes 
on to say, "Even the press in Europe is not so aggressive. 
■Countries Jike America, EngJand and Frence are much more 
restricted İn poiitical criticism ıhan Turkey, which \$ a country 
ruled by an absofuîe memareh. Karagöz acis Jrke some şort of 
unfettered press. ActuaEly Karagöz dialogue is much more fear- 
some as it is improvised and not tied down to a written text. 
Apart from the person of Sultan Abdülmecit who is c ons i de re d 
sacred. Karagöz makes no exception in his attacks, He lashed 
out at the British and French Ad mi ra Is in Âugust 1854 for the 
way in whiçh t hey slowed down therr vyork. He criticised their 
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^ Lques EnaulC Cûnstûnîinaple af fa TwQtJ?e (Patis, 185 &)*, p. 367 ^ 

2 Adulpha $İad€. Rftcotds of Travcfn in Turkçy... r (Landon,. 1833), U. p. 201. 
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nrumoeuvres andı their lack of officiûnny in manning \hm wpr 
ships. Even t he Grand Vizier appeared on t he sn m on. He was 
seen to ha trted in mock t hal as it he were an infidel. The courî, 
not findi ng his defence acceptable, sentenced hiın to a terin 
in prison at Yedikuİe. If this Should have happened in a different 



eountry, ev-en a sıngle shovvmg ûf such seditious m a teri a [ would 


ha ve büCn sn ff i esen t to promoîe t he author'S a-rrest and exile, 
Where as nolhing happened t o Karagöz. 3 

İn the same ye ar, 1854,. atıüther Western ûbserver confirmed 


this hy saying that no gnq is exempt from dia tongue-in-cheek 


hiiarity of Karagöz. Regardless of vvhother his target is a paseha. 
a teologları, a durvish, a banker nr a m ere hant t he Karagöz 
püppeteer would exhFbit people frorn evety social class and 
occupation in his actiün. Even a vizier. who vvatchod a Karagöz 
shotıv ıncognito, was forced to 3isten to somo bitter facts about 


hims&iE 4 

İn additıon to this, we have a very important witnes^ in a 



Frenchman, whose fathe r was in Turkey betvveon t hû years 
1820-1870- This gentleman was conversant with ali Turkish 
pOİtticial affa irs and politeist fiyures. in a book on his father's 



I r L I L-IC? ! cınmı-J n ■ ■ ^-u, . v ^ ■ ■■■ ~ . .- - 

i experienc«s r he devoted o ne Eong chapter to Karagöz. 0 İn this 


) he claims Lhe basis of the Karagöz play vvss'polîtLcsL employcd 
k for tho purpose of socrai and political satire dıirected at events 
d and persons çenem at that time, H@ glves several iHustrations 
f frorn lhe several performances he h ini sel t attended. According 
to hîm, even the Grand Vizier o: the Sultan bîmsoSf was not 
spared from Karagöz' malicious invective and caostfc vvrt. İn o no 
play, the political idoas of the vizier, Georgian Mehmet Reşit 
L Paşa, and his deeds a S miJitary man vvere shovvn in a humorous 
k tone. İn another performance, Karagöz poked fun at the Sultan's 
JF son-m-law, vvho was the ehief admiral and a thoroughly worth- 
ie$s man. Commenting on this, Karagöz advrsed a young man, 
I who seeks to begın his career. hy saying. "As you do not kr>ow 
\ arıvthing, I advise you to beoome a ehief admirar. 6 İn anoîhor 

I 3 ’Jasupn Fherrş Agrtesl Mery, CünsısnU'nopfe et a MetMr* (Paris, 1 355), 
f * p. 35&. 

4 Uliici nî, i e Tünptfc A&ueite, (Paris, 1356). pp- 317-15. 
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Hüseyin Masuh's Annexa Chftmicte ol ıha Onaman Dynasty. wnich 1ıûpp& 
ned cUrringîbe ceıyrı of Sultan İbrahim I ■!. 1 &4Û-1 648), kno^n tıs İbrahim 
tba Niîıû. in the. filrst ınstance. the Suîcaiı gave a aypsy püppeteer bv the 
nama Ahmet, t hu rank ot ıh.s ohiöf üfficer of thh: Jartisaary corps. İn ıhe 
Sucuı^d msiancP âıiottier puppetuar. Kör Muslapğlü. gave a pııppel stıuvV 
ıu the Su ilan, depictîag ü rncuk ûûttia on the acreon between a galley 
tzrid a merehant aoat m the near s sîrony tprtr&ss on the rhffs. The 
sultan was sq pSeaseb with this naval bolde, h* vvanîed to r*wa rd the 
puppet master uy gtving h:m iıu ı'urık af the ûdmiral ot [Fıs Otla ıran 

fFact Hovvevef, bpıh puppet-mçn: r knü^ving ful! wbII ıh ut they might eatily 
luso iheir lıvas at the hanchı of ıho military later on far their raahnass, 
prudermy and hu m b İv turned dawn this honouj 3ee Georg J^rab, pp. 
118-119. 
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performance, it was Topal Hüsrev Paşa and his homosexual 
prefcîcnces Vvhich provtderi a target for Karagöz, Hovtovbf, w heri 
Karagöz., d u ring t he retgn of Su J tarı Abdülaziz brought an iş¬ 
portam pasha, Kıbrısh Mehmet Paşa, Lû the screen, shovving 
how his fa m l ! y was corrupted and atole money from the $tate, 
that proved top mu eh for the off id at censor. As a resul: politicd 
satire was banned stricily and forever. The author g&es on to 
say that sinue that time, Karagöz has fallen into cbikhsh vucuîty 
and meanmgtess farce. As a matter of fact, Karagöz was never 
able to restore this pungent side of FLs cbarocter again. Yet t his 
traditEon of th$ pglitinal spirit of Karagöz şurvived in the newspa- 
pers, mary of ehem be e ring t itleş taken from Karagöz and 
Ortaoyunu. Karagöz , the i ast of ıh ese sheets, was published 
tıntFİ recentfy as a popular poiitical weekly 

AnotheF freedom enjoyed by Karagöz, as as by other 
forms of Turtdsh popular thestre, es its obscenity and esreme 
licenliousness. This is a vary natura! thing for popular theaîres 
İn the manner of commedİB cfeil'arte, An Englrsh ohscrvsr, whose 
account of a Karagöz performanes we ha ve already referred to.. 
pointed out that: 

"Then foîlowed a scerte with the r fair ladies vvhich I nnay 
not d eser j be-not even in Latin ". 7 
Many foretgn obse?vers r account confirm this . 0 Some obsorvers 
were shoeked at seeing vvomen and children at these ûbscene 
performances of Karagöz . 0 A not her observer hgving the $amo 
e^perience, asked an elderly Türk sitting next to him, who had 
brought two vpry young giriş to the show ; how he could allow 
children to see su eh scenes of obscenity. The answer was: 
■“Thev should leam: sooner or la ter they s h ou kİ know; it Is 
better for them İearn these facts than to be ignorant in these 
mBttersV 0 Even in the year of 1861, in Pera, 3 fgshionahle 
quarter of İstanbul a permanent Karagöz theatre buîlt in a 
popular amgsement spot. Peîit dardın des Fleurs, w as öpene d 
to publiC and attracted large crowds even though the entertain- 
meıit offered was very obscene . 11 

The male organ of gene radon, the p hail us, was an accoptud 
part of the Karagöz show A forcign öbserver d e ser İh es s Karagöz 
performance in vvhich a phallus is -fftatur&d . 12 !t Es even bolieved 
that ttıe large, moveable arm oF Karagöz, had odginaity been 

1 D&v&y. I. p. 348. 

^Thevenût, p. 67, D avı d Nfirrater, N&utsröffn&lu Mahomelanisctoe Moschea, 
(Nurrıburg, 17Q3) r p. 365, G.A Olivîör, Voy&ge daos f ampire otbpmen, 
(Paırls. 1 GGO), p. 139, Geraıd 6v N&rvaî. p. 200: Chadpç; Rcll^nd. turqub 
Contemporains (Paria, 1854,. pp. 144 148. Th^ophıle ConSfön- 

r invpfe (ParFs, =855}. p. 173; Ednnorîd Amit’s, Constentmopte. {Parts, 
1835). p. 133: Whrt&. !. p. 121. 

İJ Lu n ıef Liitr de Neuvilta, Historie A necto<İİ q j /an (Pnirj^, 1fl92),p. 70; Herrr.anii 
VambĞrv, Sittanbiider a us dam Morgeotende (Berlin. 1870). p. 34; I 'u -a n 
de VVoe^tyne, Voyatje paya rfes &açhi-£&uırou.çtış t (Paris, 1 6 76:. p. 303 
1°VVandg, pp. 2??-?.?%. 

H Jourpat du Cû/istsrttmopfe, 30 Stpta.mbör 1851 
12 5üvirt r Latires sur Constentinopte {Paris, 1802). p. 8. 
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I’k S OpiiifTtS rn rr 

Taniewn figürse. 


b phö!lu&- Sevpfai Karagöz figür es bearing a phallus esast. The 
prese nt book reproduces three of t hem. [*'□■ 59 ] İn one of these, 
a Pfgure representing Karagöz, proöabfy fairly old r carries a 
large-sâzm stylizod phallus. Evliya, wfrile ha vvas enumeratir'ıçj ten 
tıtles of îfre ptay of t ha coniempoıary puppet master, Kör Hasan- 
zada Mehmet Çelebi's repertory, amounting to söme 300 plays, 
meniions one where: 

"Çıvan Nıgâr, a yonng gırt, orr enlerin g a bath, w as violated 

by Gazi Boşnak. Karagöz, tied by his phallus, is dragged out 

of the bath naked". ta 

The phallus is not onty featored in Karagöz sh-ovvs, but is an 
rm porteni part of the rural riiuats and skits even to t his day. 
it vvas üften ezhlbited in pubhc festival. For instance, during 
the circumcision çere m o ny for Mehmet fV's son. Mustafa, whtch 
vvas ceEebrated in a festival lasting fîfteen d ay s in Edirne, a 
foreign observet mentions ihata j e ster., altired in a coştu mo made 
of stravv and papor, rodc on a donkey, carrying a giant size 
phallus. VVith this, he safuted the onfookers, vvhîie lady spectato/s, 
modestly âhrotlded behind their veils, or hiding their faces in 
their hande, stared at the sigbt betvveen their fingers. 14 Some 
observers iovvarös îhe en d of 19th century and the begînnîng 
of 20th say that the government impgsed restrictions and enfor- 
ced poliçe controî över the Karagöz portoma nces, Hgvvever, 
Karagöz being an qx tempom petförmance, obscinity in a more 
limiteti form stili cominued. 15 

Regardless of vvhelher îhe introduetion of shadovv theatre is 
crediled to the EyypEians or not. Karagöz has developed in its 
matunty into a purely Turkish phenomenon and, under Turkish 
ıule r the Karagöz became popular throughout the Ncar E ast Arab 
counîries passing över into Northern Af rica and the Balkan 
countries Syrıa, Fgypt, Tunisia, Al geri a and Greecc cop] ad the 
Turkish Karagöz and modolted book p^ays and c haraç ters on 
the Turkssh pattgrns, vvhîch they duly assimilated into their own 
cuîture, Not otıEy ihaî r bul they also used Karagöz a vahide 
for politicaî comment, even as an agit-prop. For instance, in 
AJeppo m the 18th century, Karagöz lampooned the Janissaries 
who had been diseredited since the vvar of 178G with Russia. 
This delighted the people and he. Karagöz, e nj o ye d a vvidespread 


t3 Un t ıl very recentJy ha^inîr rh^ij f'injings pn ıh e fîrrûr in 

spöEüng rn the prirted t§xt fif t-yliys, mistaken abost thü Würd‘ kfr 

meaninö 'n malc organ of reprûduntîün, OnEy recentİv, ccmpsring ths 
pubüshed te>tc vvith one of tko mere rsliabte msmjscriptK of Rvliya, 
iı rüaJized that ıhıs word means a phallus \u facl. îhe 1 Öth centwry hu- 
moriat po-üt. Kân., has a ües in his H&zeiHyaî (Tacetrep ) whit.:rı rflads: 
■"Era^t and 3hows Usert like Karagöz's prıck". Uk-e oth^r lir.es from ıh e 
same p*et. this shows thpt Kararıö-z's pheflus was nlmto^t a provuıbiul 
accessûry, 

u ftfemoîres S/et/r ti? h Cr<jtx. 1034) P pp. 11S-12G. 

1 ^ OdyEst>ui, îurkay in £umpv (Londaft, 1900), p. 114; Afi üun Efendi, 
Fmadoxes sut te Jurqute ( Paris, 1SÜ3), pp. 17S-Ö0. 
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püpularity. The result of this was thaE the aulhorities banned 
Karagöz performances thereafter,* 5 

İn ıbfc Magrib, there is a legend on îhe tsriyırı- of Karagöz 
showtng how the ratson ditra of Karagöz was in fact poJitEcaL 17 
İn İstanbul, so the Jegend goes, there uvas a very honest and 
conscientiûus man who suffcred througtl abservmg ihe corrup- 
tion of the Sultan's ministers and viziers. VVondermg how to 
rcech the Sultan to advise hım of this in order to öpen the 
SuftaıVs ey es to the mrsmenagernent of his government this 
man createtf a show which he caîled Karagöz, The Sultan heard 
of the reptıtation of this I i cem i o us shouv and came tu see it. 
On that particuEar everıing, insteed of the usual jokes and 
obscönity, the Karagöz screen reprasented political figures and 
dcpicted their corruption. As a resul t of w hat he saw, the Sultan 
punished ali his viziers, appGİrNng İn their place as his Grand 
Vizier, this man 'Karakuz*. After that, rnany people foilowed Ne 
estampı e İn givrng Karagöz show$. 

İn Algier$ # Karagöz expressed anti-French sen tim en ts on the 
scrEEn, One exampte is w here Karagöz is seen beating Frene h 
soldiers with large size p hail us. Satan appears on the screen 
in French uniform. The French authoHties banned ali Karagöz 
performances in 1843 for expreşsing anti-colonlaJ ideology. 1E1 
Hovvever performances continued to be a iven secrctly at ra re 
intervals. For in&tâncâ, the d oy en of the Aîgerian rhestre Mahied- 
dine Bachetarzl a membar of a weU-estab1ishod Turkish femily,. 
telis in his memoirs how, in 1914 he W 3 tchcd a performance in 
Algiers given by a puppeteer r Ali Tourkt who was most probabİy 
Turkish. 13 İn Vnpoli, befone it was occupied by Italians, two 
incidents were recorded of Karagöz shovvs. Ttıe first one happened 
in 1910. Karagöz waş $een taking Paris by siege in 1870 during 
the Franco Pruvan W ar. İn this pîay, a mouse wa& soEd for 
one goEd piece satiri sin g the starvation which raged in Paris 
duriııg that year. Also the Fronch grrny r$ □aricalLrıised. İn the 
second incide m also from ıh e year 191Ü, the dethroning of 
Abdülhamrt II vvas depicted fûllovved by the pubüc rejoiciny 
celebrating this evsnt and ihe adopting of the ne w cûnstitdtîon 
of 1903- İn 1911 the aulhoritîes banned ali political references 
in Karagöz performances, 2,3 


Tö AEBîtarîdür Hussell. Maturgeşcfıichte von Afoppp (GöttSngsr. 1737). I. 
P- 19S. 

17 M. OacdenfeJde ''Pas Tıhklsche Siilıattr.-ıspide im Ma^rib", A üsten d. 
63 (IfiSO}. 

îe Pr. Remsrd, L'Afgtrte qı/İ s'ttn V3 (Paris, 1BB7). pp 66-67.: Pucklur 
Musksu, Chrontpüe, Lcttres, Joumaf efe voyage {Paris 1836-37h II, 
Pît. ^9-1 OD: L PiçfSSEî, kmemre de CAJgene, de te Tuniste er de Janger. 
{Paris, t SB5), p. 36. 

Mahieddine 3;îcbeîîî3rıs r Mumusrus [1919 *339", «;Snt;d Alg er, 1S-6B), 
p. 424. 

2ü W; İn r: I m Hoenerbarh. 2} az n mdafıfk s nte ch & Schattefitheater (Ma in i, 
1»5â). pp, 43-44 
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İn Tunisia, the piots of many pbıys, the stDpk cheracîcrş, the 
d loğun $equenC6S and the visual seguenues a re a no rıt i miat i on 
of Türkfşih t ra d i ti on. except that Tunisian figures a re mora 
prîmitive, monochromatic and only just ıra ustu çent İt ia mte- 
restmg t o noîe that althûuğh tho Egyptian shadovv theatrö might 
at fi rat hnve influenced İhe Turki$b shadoyv producljortSj the 
Turkish Karagöz sueceeded laier in Eeaving its jmprint on the 
Egyptinn ühnriovu the.ıt re. Though locaSized tn suhj:ect m a t ter of 
coütsg, soma of the Egyptian performances w e re in Turkish, 
The Hamburg Volkerkyntie Muteurn possesses aome later 
E gy ottan shadow puppets, wtıich a re quite d i ff eren t from early 
Egyptian figures, This ia especially so in The case of the on es 
dtscovered by Kahle in MenzaJe. The ne w on eş are sumlar 
in stylc to Turkish figures. it can be mamlained that the Egyptian 
Baba Hum neti pııppet theatre deriyed from Turkish Karagöz Us essen lial charac- 

terifîtic The nama, the Egyptian calied their puppet theatre 
'Aragoz 1 which is a süght varİation on Karagöz by omitting 
the înitial K. 2t 

Tha Syrian shadovv play bearş the mark o r afmost a il the 
Turktsh ohnraeteristics. İt was wide!y popular in Damascus, 
Beirut, A3eppo r Jaffa and Jerusa3em. 2£ 

The re iü a weafth of tefe rene es to the fact that Karagöz was 
pianted in the Bplkarı countrres, Jugoslavia. Bulgana, Rumania 23 
and Greece d Lirin g the Oîtoman o ocu pal i on, spon beeoming 
widely popular in fhpse placos. For four centuries the Ottoman 
Fnıpire pofiticalfy and culturally dominated most of these eoun- 
trles. The basre technrgue of perforınance t here closely follovved 
that of the Turkish shadow theatre and the puppet figures were 
desigoed İn Turkish siyle. 

Karagöz w as first introduced inlo Greece ond estabhshed 
tfiere as an art form by John Vrahalis in 1860. Prtor îo that 
time, and especiaily befote the 1831 revolution, shadevu pup- 
peteers of Turkish origin or inspiration used to givr? Ih e occasi- 
onai perfoımance and inrieed ıheir Karagöz shows w ere the 
meeting places for Jeaders of movemerrts piânnîng the 1821 
uprbîng. 24 Just as the Turkish shadoy v ' theatre was transplarrted 

. . 2 t fr. ftfrm. ,T Das sçjyptische Sehattentne-aterT ir- Josef Hoicvitz'. Souren 

i «rMfljffn fiştiTzı. şrteüh'i&chttr Mımsn im Önen t ^ Berrin. ISOG); also, see "A glarce- at tho 

oıicjina nf tfü Arab Theatre v . Lc Tfteâtre Dans Le Mo/tü'e, (Mûvember- 
Döcsmbsu 1965) p G09 

22 Scü Jacob M. bandsıj. Şturfies m The Af eh Theahe enri Öneme {Phj|a- 
dûphia, 195Ö); Soma wrr!eTS a re nf rKe oprnion S had o w nnriir& $y.^îpd 
İn İr^n Thfl only bonk !J-| the Iraman thearre ıâ Medjid Rezvâfli's Lt 
Theâtfe e.t ia ûâ/?sö tsn han (Parm. 1962). Ina-ccurate, full uf faclual 
errars, ccmfLiSi.ng Turkislı shadovy’ tfmatr& by claiımmg öwnership on 
behalF [jf Persia. 

23 TKer* is a vvtmltiı of saurcea oîi îhe Turkish shadow thcat f e -n Mumania. 
So mush un thst even t İta word Caraçhtüs is in.cluded in the Rumanıan 
larguage as an ad jüt ti ve, maaning, fumıy, cornic, r idi tulu. See Dictionerni 
Umbii Romiriü filûrafü CüfitcînpQfane (1 9 E 5 j, 

24 S ea Demetrius Lûuuatûs. "La Traditron cı la vie popu la İra grecpue dans 
-us fefM^sentatİons re Karaghlozüs". Ûuend fes ManonnçîteS dn Monde:..,, 
(Comrnîssion du Folklora dt la Saison Liu t geûi ı SE l 195Û), pp. 232-244. 
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tn Ftumania, Bulgada and Jugoslavia, so it waş introduced tnîo 
Greece? wore it exists as a re!İC of Turkish dommatıön İt is 
ironical then thst The subject. of st& origins ahouid be used 
curtently as a means of furthrering up gforification of Greek 
nationalism and promotîng the ferment a don of stirring up anti- 
Tüfkish leelİTig. 

İha shadovv ttıeatre in Greece is compEetely Turkish in 
essance. The Greefcş ha ve simply adapted the Turkish vtsuahoraf 
tradition to thair own ends. While plots used by the Gıeek 
$badüw puppeteers have a Ersek İdeale, they are merely copies 
of welt tried Turkish on es. These the Grecks have either ta kon 
sjngJy or joined together as a şort of amalgam. They have 
changed Karagöz into Karaghiozis. He appears with a baîd heatk 
a hookeü rıosa and a hump-back, shövvmg othervvîse several 
Turkish traits. 

Hacivat appears in the Greek plays as Hatatayatis, whîle rhe 
Greek Ev ra tos corresponds to the Turkish Jew. Bebe Ruhi has 
his paraf tel in the Üreek dwari. Morforûos. and Baba Himmet 
has twü Greek farms. These a re 0 Psilos and Barba Yâorgo. 
1 his latter Greek character shares eertetn traits vvith Matiz, 
Hovvever, M, atiz has a fuller counterpart in Vetigeka or Der- 
vsnegas, who is an Alton id rı. Çelebi corresponcfs to Lhree 
different Greek characters'. AggeJos, Bey and Young Turkish 
Of fi Cer. Frenk, the chsracter in the Turkish nlsy, appears iri the 
Greek as Sior Nionİos (Dionysîos) and also Pends a few traits 
to Aggelos too. Et is not only in the stûck oharaeters of the 
piays ıhat the Greok s had o w ıh-eatrc lifts ideas fFOm Karagöz 
but also in the regrons of plotting, formula scenes, visueJ seou'en- 
ees r gnd technical and verbal devices. 

An E ng E isti friend. Marin Rinvolucri, after translating and 
publishing in Engfish İha WelE-known Greok puppet master, 
Sotiris Spat haris memoirs 2 ® coHected Greek &hadow puppets on 
locatıon in Greece He took colnured slidas of visual scenes and 
intervievved the Greek puppei masters on cape. recording iherp 
ir ve during a otu af perfdrmences. Ho shot forty minutes of film 
during a regular perforrnance. He furt her managed to coliect 
fifty-four reefs of îape on whrch aotual plays can be heard. 
Of somu four reets of sound-treck film, üne teel is of Karaghigsis' 
stock character songs, Ha afso got four reols of 'öeatf pfays, 
t ha t is of plays nnt rocorded during a lıve performarree A furt her 

reefs contam 3 fıe life storîes af The püppoteers professional 
cnrecr. AH in ali, hç took 20A- cosor sİ id es of the Greek s had o w 
theatre. After evaluating his findings based on his resoarch, he 
wrote an e&ay which is f as yet. unpubltshed. The titfe of this is: 
"IMotes towards a compatfson beiwaon Ritter's Turkish Shaduvv 
Plays coflocted tn 1318 ^nd the Harvard Greek $hadow Plays 
collected in 1969 w . 



‘ fa w. 

depietinga trımk 



^ £ r :■ t i r ı lh SpatJıahs, Bçtjifid the vsh itâ serçen fLor.dnn, 1 967), 

Nleıift And r "YunanNJar Bizim Karagöz Nâsrl Sah?p Cıklı^r ?' M , Tütkwm& 
S (Octobüf, 1971) [in-cludes sn Erıg^sh sammary] 


Hoziıvaz fftocivod} Karagöz 

'îîirrrawFi Fıgurv-f. 
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He has İdildiy fent me these notes and gîven rne permission 
to summaffea his fındings in an arUde. 26 Fxtracts fram t his 
appeat befovv. it is by virtus of t his excehent piece of research 
thaı we can safely oonçlude beyond ali shadovv of doubt t hat 
i he adaptation of Greek shadow theatre frorn the Turkîsh, and 
the conespondence of the form ur to the latteo gnt?s heyorıd a 
mera borrowing of technique and îndudes stock chemcters, 
pSots and evöry Eype of comic device necessary to yive the 
Greek versîon its identity, borrovved as it is from the Turkîsh 
in every respect. 

Yet the Greeks hava tekeri every opporTunrty in the case of 
the origîns of shadovv theaire, to dîsseminate a nti-T urki s h pro¬ 
paganda as a means of arousing world opirıion agaînst the Türk. 
By feigning ignorance of woll-known facts and uvkioly held 
acadeEîîic opirıion, they lay daim of ownership to T urkish S ha d o w 
Theatre in much the same vvay as they fay daim to ûther things 
vvfırch ara a purely Turkîsh logacy. 

For instance, the tfıeme of the 1970 cdendar or PjreNi-Heffos 
took up the sîory of the Greek Karaghiosis and included n long 
art i de cal'ed ır The First Ûrigins of the Modern Greek Shîjdo w 
Theatre* ariften by İT. Pafnboukte, Libr arlan in Chief of the 
Atbens Academy. T his work took every opportunity to a t ta ek 
ajıd tfebase Türk ey. Thûugh he accepts the fa et t hat the lirst 
appearanens of shaöovv theetre in Greece ramam uncertain, he 
proceeds to guote a not her Greek vvriter's opinion. T his puotatîon 
reads: 

"The Turks, gene re 11 y speaking, invented nothing fnr them- 
şelves but stole ûther peopte's İdees s/vhenever they couid 
fin d Ehem. A warlıke not i on, ıh eh ey es firmly ftaed on the 
futu re, thny had no te i su re for the development of arts and 
craftsT 

He supports Eh is statement by sa ying that T urks a re a rtomadio 
people wlthout any true folk culture. Parado^ically, tıe accepts 
on the other tam d in Greece u neler Turkîsh domination, Elıe 
ppifying cultum was Turkîsh and Iha t countless Turkîsh loan 
words spring up daily in Greek speech. 

Rinvoiuctas întervievvs with the Greek puppet rnasters State 
dearly in every case that they believe Karagöz to ha ve originated 
in Turkey and to ha ve been importec 1 fıom thence into Greece. 27 

İn 1952. Kosta s L Biris brought out a vvork enhtled O Karog- 
Mosh-EİÎ&fitko faiko Theatro (Athens, 1952). A summariSSd 
versiürs of it appeared in the July-Augusl 1963, Tfteatm fna. 11 
issue. pages 9-19}. İt was davetti ri to Greek stıadovv theatre. 


27 Füw yegrs ^ar:k a pustgraduste studenî iattjiü mü lelEeı for tıelp in 
preparing h : s tHhsİs ûn GreeV shadovv thp^tr^: a ductOTet dasKefi^tion 
to be preseni i-ı Vienoa Unlversiîy. Wp havti eorrüsponded for tıearly 
two vears. VvçTiîyâflv hü fvıished nis thes^s vvtıi^iı been submittod, 
and Kas earnpd for hi its lı i a dogreo, See W & liftr Puctmer, Ds$ Nçygriu- 
ehisçhe Şchiittvnth&iîter Karagiozh tWien r ’Ö?2} Thps unpubJiehed d:y- 
sçrîütian d&s&rVss to i>o pubhshed. I: is. a iborough pıece of snhofpjrahip 
and iâ not bioaaed or prejüriioad like ıh* olhe? Greek works on tk* aubject. 










p 
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Biris' ma te ıı al has been in circulatson for &ome Uventy five years 
and, aü he vvas ttı e first person lo ha ve atîempîed Lo construct 
a history of Greek s had o w theatro, et is vvorîh pointing o ut how 
he has given so mudi of his time îo e^pressipn of his anti-Turkish 
feelings. İt ıs in regard to this that Rinvolucri's unpubiished essey 
wiH no w be quoted in part, in t he hope that some of BÎjris' 
contradictrons and errors can be cteared up r Among t he points 
Rinvolucrı’s mentions a re i he fpjfovying: 

"6 iris İs a typical produel öf ıh e rıationalistiç brain- wa$hîng 
Greek prîmary and secondary school chitdren are pul through. 
He has ûome o ut of the wesh vıofently nalionalistic and 
egualfy viplently anî i Turkish. For example„ he constructs 
Greek etymologies for t he name Karagöz and Hacivat and 
goes on to assan that these dörivaticms ’prove' that tho 17rh 
century Otlaman shadovu îheatns is c-caıly a Greek creatiun, 
which t he Turkish shadovv pjayers of the Sultan toök from 
the Greeks ;p. 9]. How can he hanestfy be i i eve e vf d ence es 
ffimsy as this? The seventeenth century travel iriler and 
diarist, Evliya Çelebi, suggested ıha t Karagöz ınight ha ve 
gypsy amecedents. There are suggestions of this boîh in his 
dress and parla af t he toral îraditiorr But paranoicalfy Birrs 
sees it this wey: "As we ha ve said, through ali his traveis. 
Evliya shovvs himsolf to bit a fanatıcal »VI us I im who hat o s t he 
Greeks to ıh e point of passîng över in silence anyîhing o f 
tbeirstbat he himseff sees and likesı. "Coufd Biri s be repeadny 
Evliya’s mistakes, t he other way round?". 

"I doubt if Biris realfy tul ly understands t he uvorkmgs of a 
visual ora! tradition; the vvay it moves sinuûusfy and intrica- 
teîy and the way, whatcver c frang es’ ara gotng on. it con- 
sciously efings to the pası. He talk s about this or that pup- 
peteer 1 ere atin g‘ a ne w puppet, w hile in facr the foregoing 
psgcs shovv that even so speçificalîy Greek a puppet as 
Barba Yiorgo has a lortej history in the 01 tornan traditİon 
through Baba Himmet and Matiz Urıless dne manages to 
free one's rnind from preconcepîions based on the way the 
vvritten language vvorks, it is very hard to even begîn studyıng 
a visual oraJ traditfon. E doubt if Biris has been through this 
liberali ve process 1 ''. 




"One of Biris's majör sotırces of Information m buiidiny 
up his pîcture of The developmenls of Greek shadow theatre 
wefe o İd puppeteers. He tef Is us on page 22 of his work 
that this information 'has great vafue'. I vvould agrea but 
only on condıtion that evnry serap of information has been 
mdependently ascertained from two or more indûpondenl 
sources. Qn quesiiürt$ of Information, a more creatively dis- 
tortive group of men [han the shadow masters of Greece 
would be hard to find. An e>:amplü of tho neud for eross 
checking is the business of the hinged rod Biris P pıesurnably 
quoting and oJd puppetoer saya Yiannakouras brought it 
from America in 191 S; S pö t haris, now in or nearing his 
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A bach icreefi uiew of a 
Clreek ahadoıt (heafnt. 


ejghtles, says Kelarmopoulos iovented îti e hınge. Here we 
ha ve two equal a ut hor i ti e s contradictmg each. ot her. VVithout 
a third and fnurth opinion nne remnrns aı an impasse, Fn fact 
t m t his particulaı ease we know that t he hinged rod was a 
knovvrı accessory. ıf a minör one. n thp Turkish part nf the 
iradition. f 1 ^- 55 ] Bisris. r it secmıs tn mn r has tried to write 
tıisEûrv ftom sources whiph J unless rigorously crossmhecked 
ı -ire far fronrı hi stor icat There is no evidence in the bûûk of 
any $uch cross-checking. 

"Biris befogs the? ıssue of the tıar^-sitior"i of the Oltoman 
viaual-orai rradition from Turkish mm Greek by concentraîing 
our attention too eaclusive^y on developments in îhat tiny 
part of the Greek speaking vvorld t hat gol its shaky inrjepen- 
dence iri 1S29. Is : t UkşTy that the linguistic sod othar transi¬ 
ti ons occurred in the backward P provır\dal H swoElen willages 
of Koume-i and the p@!epür.neae r kke Nauplıor, Plaka fîhüt’s 
what Aîhens wa$) and Patra s, rather than in the great centres 
of îhe Otta man E m pire witlı the ir largo Greek speaking 
populations. tike İzmir. Selanik and Fstanbu!? I have no 
ev i d ence corıcerning this matter-l just po&e the question r \ 

" rhrough ignorance of the Tur'kî&h tradiîion, S iris cortdu- 
des that the Greek tradrtion ha$ pretty well rnade a elean 
sweep and that what he cal!s 'helfems-ation' has made 
Karagiosis a radically dtfferem theatre to Karagöz. He talks 
aboLit th* Greek puppeteers vvorking tn "dean' the fraditrpn 
of barbarous foretgn elementi and give it the definde Greek 
form in yy hiçti we younger Greek s know Karagiosıs, W hat 
the foregomg pages try tn shröws rs ıhai the lurkish and 
Greek theaîre a re so c'.osely norınerded es to be realiy d içeren t 
parla of a conîinuous vüsuai ora' traddion. Enough has becn 
aaıO lo indicate that Biıis's bonk needa to be read with great 
çare and drcumspectioh. There aıe a lot of useful things in it, 
but timse ere scrambied together with veri pus Ignorances and 
peppered with wılti chauvinism. The OvOfalI resuît is a sen ou siy 
drstûFted picture" 


Afternıath: Tho Decline and Later Infiuencç 
of Karagöz 

The introduetion ot Westem cutture and :fıe em ergence of the 
Eurupean drama as a preferred foırtı m t.ne 1 üth century, suc- 
Ceeded in destrnying bnth tradıtional folk and popular-art, evpn 
though the peopCe fnund no compolsion vvtthın themsplves to 
promote a natura! prefemnoe lor western arts. Later, the adverst 
ot cmema, foNowed hy radio ar^-d. veıy recently H telovişiorı. 
broken alî ti es botvveen the fjeopıe and traditional arts f dostrnying 
every form nf fo^klnre and ethnic culture and îransfnrrr.ing tlic 
very concept of the sociely Accord'mgly, shadow theatre belongs 
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to a dead pasç r whioh has Faced t he seme fa te Of coıırse, thare 
a re other reasarıs for the dedi ne and eve mu a! ly vvtping ou t of 
shadovv theatre. 

One of these vvas that since the time of Abüulaztz time, who 
was succeeded to the throne by Abduîhamıt II. this latter 
relgning 33 years. Turkoy ruled by despotism which killed 
the moüt visal element of tbe shadovv theatre and Ortaoyunu. 
This was îts use as a vehioîe by whioh the peûple could perpetrate 
social and political satire. Karagöz had been the îraditionaJ 
symbol of the "I itti e man", the spokesman of the pcople otti- 
bodying e funda men ta! view of society. 

Also conservatism enıorsg the puppeı-men deadened the old 
plays since they woutd not a!low the introduction of cinything 
new. The oüd show men eventually Pied oui: the ?ast exponent 
of Karagöz,. Küçük Alt. dying İn 1974. 1 here were not many new 
comers to the profession as it demanded a long term of appren- 
ticestıip, whiüh . togcther with the conservatism of the form d id 
not appeal to today's modern men, products of the changed 
conditions. The resul' vvas that puppet-men gradually disap* 
peered. 

Yet in the 1&th centuıy, there were two attempts at restoring 
the Kara yoz and Ortaoyunu. Soma ouppet men lika Kâtip Salih 
introduoed a few innovations tn the shadovv techniquo, to make 
Karagöz performances more retevam. fhey expandod its contcnt 
to in olu d e contemporery references, ıh ey borrowed new spenarios 
and added new characters. bı addition to this, ns we have aSresdy 
şetmin the İntroduction. 7 ufĞat Theatre (The Impruvised Iheaire) 
introduced n ne w element into Turkish traditional Lheatre-the 
proses ni um staye. the set consisting of painted d rop, wings and 
borders, Topscalized situatlon$ were borrowed from some ptays 
in the repartoire of the westerrı theaîres and changed to süit 
the particular style gf the traditional theatre with its extempom 
aeting. 

But a patt frorn such minör and superficiâf ehanges, the possi- 
bitİty for innovatîon in Turkish traditional theatre is bmited, sinen 
it relies heavily on its vital relationship vvitb the social strueture 
of the Em pire, at the time of its dedme r with which its stgrieş, 
c haraç te rs, and underlymg phitosophy ar e jnextricably tnvolved 
T her el o re these attempts îo refurbish h faile d to keep peçe, 
either in content or in styFe. with changes in pubhc teste. 

That is the negative side of the guestiom On the positive 
side, it must be said that attempts to restore Karagöz hava beerı 
pursued up Lo the p re sent time. Üne is a seheme îo preserve es 
a museum piece w ha t ever is sefı at the presenf of the shadovv 
theatre. Ân ot her attempt is in using Karagöz stones and charac- 
ters to be acted on stage by live actors. The first attempts in this 
fioJd were achicved at the beyinning of this century. vjhen somc 
musical comedies w e re compnsod, using actors, attired as 
Karagöz figures to play gut in speech and posture an imLtalîon 
of shadow theatre figures. The we!l-known Turkish popular 



A popular actar, Is'aşit 
öicü.t, dns&ed as Karagöz^ 



A * çene j'Vıj ?rj ı 1 fce jg tay 
Karagöz at f?j£ Tha frj 
Theatre in Budape&t. 
(Adüpt&â altd iiır&r. tçrt £>' 
fîazimir Karotyj 


comedian, Naşit Özcan, appeared disguised as Karagöz or> t he 
stage. M o re rece nt İv, the Turkish State Bal ler. vvhich is purefy 
a classical hallet compgny, staged a Turkish bal Jet başed nn 
Turkish composer, Ferit T üzün's music, İt was called Çeşmçbâşt 
("At Itıe Fnuntainh^ad.') and w a s choreügraphed by t he weİI - 
known choreographer, Da m e hf i nette de Vale is. As founder of 
Turkish State Sallat &he attempted to give her impressions of 
Turkish folklora by addinç a shorî sequence orı Karagöz and 
Hacivat whcre these two popu far eh a ra eter tried tu prüject t he 
antre püslüres and movemerrts of the shadow figures to the 
rhythm of Lhe music r capturing the very essence of thesr style 
in terms of movemenı. İn i he seme vein. a leadrng Turkish 
newspaper J Mîfİfyet, öperi ed a competitînn for ne w Karagöz 
te^fs in 1368.. in vvhich each partici parıl wa$ expected to con- 
tribute ıhree scenanns. The jury gave Lhe Tirsi prize to thc inlet 
nationally-knovvn humoutisî and pîayvvnght, Aziz Nesih Two of 
his scenarios were staged by an İstanbul the a ire, in vvhich the 
actors were altired in Karagöz c ha ra eter coştu mes. 

Annrher rnteresîing attempt wa$ made in Hungary. The ar¬ 
tistle dimnıor nf ThaSia Theater, urte üt the ieading ropertory 
theatres in ESudapeSî, KaroEy Kazimır, af ter paying a visit m 
"l urkey in 1373. adapted a scenario entitled Kar&göz Thts wa$ 
staged in 1373. ^rıd ^ince its has been played periûüiçally 

vvith tremendous success. The play starts with a prologu e w he re 
intemationaliy-known popular heroes from many countrfes, such 
as Petrushka. Grand Guignül, Dr. Faosîus, Kasps-rl, Pulcineila, 
Nasreddin Fioca. and others, aıe inirûduced, The marn acîion 
ot the play centres on the famous Karagöz ptay, Ferhad and 
Şifin. Thiş basit story has been. embellished by additionai frag- 
ments from other toxts such as The Public Scrîb& and The 
Madhûuse. Throughout thFs sntertainment the actors ara dîs- 
guised as Karagöz figures. 



Since their first contacı with the West. artists and the general 
Public have feît uvıthin themsefves a war between thc tmdıtronal 
and the modern. Atatürk, the fourrder üt modern Türk ey. beheved 
t hat it was po&sible to blend nahve iradı Eiort and western 
rnoderntsm harmoniously. However he form ula te d his ideas on 
the arts only iri the case of music. About this, he said ıhe aim 
would be to wed the essentiaMy t i melese Turkish folk rnu&îc lo 
occiderıtat music fechnigues 

Since the 1960's. through the efforts of the present wrıter 
and his coJloagues atlıcles tıave been vvriıten drawing certain 
anaiûgces bctvveen Turkish tradnional popular iheatre and 
westeriı avant-garde theatres. Pİaywrights and thealre peûpie 
ha ve remarked with nstonishment t hat many cürttempurary 
Eyropean playvvrightş and artisîs, from Breçht îo lonescö. and 
from Matrsso to K Jee. have useü stmiler methods to Turkish 
ttadiironat thaatra rn particular, and Turkish ar|s in generaJ, 
So modern trend s have been fadlitated by the fact t ha t. the 
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acts an d modes of Turkish ıraditiona! artistin çreadons were 
aiready in their essance unconscEöüsly fairly modem. 

Leî's esamine some of t he striking resem biancss beîweer> 
vvestern theatre forms and Karagöz plus other genres of Türk is h 
treditiongf theatre: 

(1 } Karagöz is not plottad in thö Aristotelian sensfi. Instead 
it us es a loose, episodic stfucture in which dısconnected, 
fragmentary scenes woverı îogether do not require the compulsive 
attention of the audience. BoEh Karagöz and conteınporary theatre 
is attracted to anti-form or öperi form, a fEenîble form vvhosE chiet 
function is to keep ort dişsotving and renevving itsdf, and. mstead 
of being confined to ahow ease in öpen ne s&. Every plot and 
every episode is subject to expan$Fûn, contraction, or chango 
in order of presentation, decideö on by an intuitive arrangement 
betvveen the screen and tbe audience, İt requires the partici patioo 
of both parties. 

(2) Abstraction or 'püre theatre, in vvhrcb style comempor- 
ary theatre show signs of inoreasing rat hor than diminrshing, 
Sherea featuıes wrrh Karagöz. İt is a theatre yvithout wHl, vviîhout 
identity. vvithout specific conceptg of time and place, vvithout 
psychology, vvEthout causdity. arsd where dialogues are mada 
by just stringing words lugemer vyiîh no çare as to thm meaning 
or logıcal order. Like the absürd theatre, Karagöz uses empty 
phrases to establîsh the fa Tlu re of co m murnca t i on betvveerı 
various poople. No one seems to hear nr understand anyone 
else. The dâaloguc has no beering on the dramatie progress. 
uvhile [be dramatie confNcî is achieved by ıhıp apparerıl eager- 
ness to cornmunicate vvithout ony suceess, lending to frosîration 
or to a mountrng exasperafion. 

(3) in both types uf theatre, there is an indination tovvsrds 
tuta 3 îheatre. w here story, mu s i e. dance r poetry r dovvning and 
jugglfng are integrsl parts of Lhe şhgyv. 

{4) Dne of the most strrkmg çharactenstics of Turkish traditio- 
nal theatre, is the high doğra e of specialization in presemaıicmal 
form, as opposes EO the rcpresentational or ÜJusionistic theatre, 
which is a form [bat the oontemporary vvestern artist tends to 
soe hrmseif as berhg part of. 

(5) Improvisation is an other i m porten, t charectcristic of 
Turkish [raditronaE theatre. The contemporary artist or plnyvvright 
endeavoufs to give an i m press i on of improvi&aîion in the perfor- 
mance. or of mtuitive spontaneity. 

So af t er 1960, Turkish piayvvrights, artists and art hisîorians, 
İncluding the presem vvriten rerslizod thattfe conîemporary play- 
wright had merely reinvented methods previously used in Turkish 
traditionaf theatre İn every tradilional form of lhe arts there ss 
an esserıtiaHy Turkish form sprirıging from the pubiic tasta, t hat 
peopte themsefves have fashioned through centuries. İn practice, 
these ethnoceotric idcas have beerı apprcaohed by some p!ay- 
wrights in three diftereni ways vvhich are alşo val.fi d for the 
other arts. 



Karagöz frwm 

fftfi baiîeî- Çeştaebaş l 
{Chörcvgraphy hy Utftif 
llinzt (ı> dc Vaîctis and ti\ c-rihf 

^j.v Fvrü Tûziın.) 
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One approach İs to take an esisting traditiona] form and 
modernce it r fashıonıng ebstracî patterns by covering t hem wûh 
other flosh and sustamıng them with t he curfenî ideas. This süper- 
ficial approach has been exempliFied already in deecrsbîng the 
auempts to do a Karagöz show using ti ve açtûrs, One m ay also 
mention here Sadık Şendi l's Kanh Nigâr (The Rloody Nigâr), 
Refik Frduran's Ay i Masaiî (Bear lale). Oktay Rffel's Oyun 
içinde Oyun (Play within a Play) r and Erol Toy’s Meddah (The 
Story Teller) among many others. The great temptatron to be 
contanı w i ıh superf icîal commercial successes caused t he ir vvprk 
to degenerate into a parade af adolescent pranks and frepuent 
naîvety when îhey hû on current political and socİal problems. 
Yet in the esse of t he second category of vvriters, t he contribution 
of traditiona» Turkish iheatre far transcends the mera borrovving 
of a fixed type, scenarro orform. Fnr t hem, îhe iraditiorıal theatre 
can offer us a rich repertory of tecftniques. not merely for- 
imitatiur, bul for re-creation. İt resti on the basic conceptions, 
vvhioh are the essence of traditioneİ Turkish theatre. According 
to ıhese wHters r traditional theatre is not the gâthermg of super- 
ficial plots, but rai her a sense of theatre t hat can provide a fund 
of stage canvantions and techniques r a sansa of anti-illusionistic 
rappon belvveer: the actors andghe audience, an öpen or fleaible 
Farm, the attempt to gıve an impmüion of improvisation end 
tota! theatre in performance tûgether vvith the usc of musıc, 
dance and songs as in t ha traditiona! Turkish theatre. Examples 
of t his approach are seen in the plays of Haldun Taner, Sermet 
Çağan. Sabahattin Kudret Aksal. Ahmet Kutsi Tecer, Turgut 
Özakman and Cahil Alay, 

A not her examp!e w he re this approach has be on seen to be 
gppropriat-e is in ımpravişationaf, topical revue, callcd cabaret 
theatre. As vve ha ve a i re a d y seen, o ne of the strongast points 
in Karagöz uvas political and social Satire. So in İstanbul- Haldun 
Taner's company, the Devekuşu Kabare Tiyatrosu (Osnfch Caba¬ 
ret Theatre) presents plays in this form, satinzing eontemporury 
Turkish life. İta barka are airned at everytbing, from the political 
Situation to $pace flight to the moon. Performances are aEterıded 
by a willirtg eudserîce. whtch delights in seeing thE balloons 
of pretense punçtured, or the high and mighty levelled to the 
Cûtnmon ptone.. Public figures and public örgeni zati ons are 
opertly ridiculed as e şort of soda! sefety valve. reli evi ng the 
apectaîûr of his outrege and frustration at the forces which 
manıpuîste his fare. 

A dıird possrble approach would be a searctı for the spiril, not 
oniy Mİthin the forms and converrtiüns of Turkish traditiona t the¬ 
atre, but wiîh a broader conenpt of the irıîrmsic and artistte values 
of ali Lradıtıonal Turkish arts and literatüre. İn this respecb Karagöz 
is a unique source for it rs a synthesİs and amalgamation of tradi- 
tional arts. Of course this vvould depertd largely on indivîdual ta- 
lents. However w he n the process of ascrmilation ts compleie, Tur- 
key ■ a> i 11 be able tn stamn i::i evvu genius un Ihis dra^atic arı lorm 
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A P P E N D t X 

on 

The Turkish Puppet and Marionette Theatre 


W hile the Turkish shadow theatre caHed Karagöz has 
been known woHd-wide for centurîes and (ong identified 
with Turkey, the eniştence of Turkish puppetry vvhieh was a 
long-standing established tradftiorı wUh the Türk s betere rhey 
came to know shadow theatre m the 16 th cenlury îs compa- 
rativefy I itile knovvn. 

Since Karagöz da alı wîth en the previous pages, in t his 
appendi* fer the seçen d editign, ! s ha II endeavour to introduce 
Turkish puppetry enjoyed tmder varîous forms r a subject hitherto 
unexplored. Turks had a long trdditfon of representational 
arts from pıe-îsJamic ti m es and among them the instinet and 
gîft for reprasentational arts Wem So deeply implanted t hat 
it was indülged En in s.nile of clericûl disapprovah there was 
a wide range of figural representation, some empioying unusual 
and elsewhere unexploited media, suçh as cxpendabte art 
cbjeets made in the shape of an ima Is ur ti uman beings of candy 
sugar. These were ali round objeets, some üf wtıich were 
small enough îo be carned by ona persem. vvhile others were 
of a size which reqgired them to be caıried by four peopje or 
nansporied on vvheeled carts, En a recent book b the preseni 
auihor enemerated, apart from book iflusüation and ıninıature 
pairttmg, ten different categohes of figural representation 
amonp Türk s ineluding var i ou s forms of puppetry. 

An ot her re a son why the existence of puppetry has been 
ignored by researehers is the ambiguhy of old texts and the 
confusıon över the word 'puppet' and the use of the Arabfc 
word hayal in Turkish. This woFd ^eyeniterülly means r fancy r 
ımaginatkm, minör'.; but theatıically speaking it means nothing 
rnore than Emitation or mimicry, plays or acîing based on imi- 
tatîon. Ic İs a ynneFal term r such as wayang, used for many forms 

1 And, Turkish MiniatUte Psintmy. The QttQrmm Pertud fSe-c d nd 

ru-vised ödülsem), Ankam 1978 a pp. 14-22. 
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of pe K forrnmg arts. it has been employed bolh for tte shadovv 
and t he puppet play. Sorr,e however H îook k t o mean only 
abadaw theatre. 

The Turkish vvord for puppet is kukfa; boW£V£r, k m a kes 
Its aupearance onîy fFom thu 17th ceptury onvvard, betore 
Lhaî t bere were many words u&ed for variouc puppet for m s, 
as we ahali see la ter. Thü etyittglogy of the word kukla rs obscure, 
Wfi fin d it sn Greek meanîng 'doU' p İn CM neşe it exists as k'ueNei 
for puppet plays, occurrtng in t he year G33 A.D. The pronun- 
ciatıgn of the vvord in T'ang times should have been kukla, 
Japanese kugutsu again mean$ puppet play. The etymofogy 
of t he Japanese kuguisu from the Kore an Kibok-tuk has been 
established by some schûlare. And the Rusşian kukla is pro- 
bably more anoieni. Thore is also the possibility that ihe word 
comes from the Gypsy language, irs which a puppet i$ kvkî 
or kukth and t he şypsios may have inlroduced t he vvord as 
wcll as The puppet play from Fndia to Turkey and the Batken 
couhtri&s. Thote is also the Central Asian Turkish vvoyd ku- 
guîcuk or kavurcak (occurmg in severeI phûnetic variants), 
T ne use of kukla m Türk ey,- as I have already pointed ou t. - 
is more recent. dating back to the 1?ıh century among the 
Central A si an Turkş who a re supposed Lu have introduced 
the word t o China, or vice varsa, bul more likeiy the form er 
posslbîlity as bolb k'u&-fet and kuo-tu a re likeiy to be of 
foreign origin. As we shall see later, among Central Asian 
Turks two vvords for datifi and puppets are kavurcak and kürçak< 
vvhich are stili in use in soma p&ns of rural Anatoliem Turkey. 2 
The re are ewo possibfe lines of influences for Tuıklsh 
puppetıy. Ono is Asİan. the ot her more recent is the VVestern. 
Ttıe Asian o ne İs more important. since the Turks came from 
Central Asia and settled in Anatolla. Today Central Assa is 
-nhabiied by various Turcic nations. İt was from e he prekstamic 
Central Asian end UraI-Altaic lurcic Cültures that lhe Turkish 
natiorr derived its origin, The people of those cultures were 
İVlanichean and Buddhist and pracîised animism and sha- 
manism. Even before t he ir eonversion tg Islâm ıbey possessed 
a fairıy hrgh levei of civibzatıon. Among Central Asian Turks 
puppets were used for magic purposes as well as for enler- 
lainment. For both furcîions we find many remnants of the 
use of puppetry in Anatolian Turkey. the origin of vvhich is 

2 For discussKjr- on kuntu arı d kavurcak sce. Alessiû Bombaci, HI Ûn Anckmt 

Turkiîl Orsmatic Pc^formLiricc5 ,, 1 Aspecls ot Aftatc Cmfâffftçn (cd. 

Perirs Sıfior>. vol. 23 (1963), pp. 94 103. 
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traceable to Cerıîra Asia, As £o the magictîl use of puppels, 
Central Asign shamans, vvhose chîef activîties are concerned 
wıîh assisîing t he souî of The de ad in t he pt her world. a re 
aicJed in ıhetr ceremem fes by s pirite wlıo a re represented by 
small. rougMy narved idols M a oy ethpographical m ussu ot s 
possess it-eh ftgures, diffetent from üne anotbet İn Easrem 
T mkestan 5 ham an 5 . especially n ûrder \u remove maigria, 
u$o a healing doll calfed kugurcak or horcuk m a de ûf ragş. 
Âfıer t he ah a man has charmed t he bisease mto :bese healıng 
do? s, iı ıs- believed the ihness is carried svvay vvth The de< , 
Aso among Central Asian Turks the images of cteceased T e- 
I er i ve s, which constitute objçcts ol venerotıon and adoratien,. 
are also called kugu/cak: af ter making s doll of The deceased, 
The rrrembers of t he family kio* it. they forıdSe it. they nrb it on 
their face, they set the first mouthful of thcfr meals before 
these dölle vvhich re presen t the riead member of the family. 

The Cenîraf Asfan calfs thöfce idols or fetishes Tos and îhe 
Moghui and Tungus Ongun. They aıe chiefly hu man figures 
but îhey also re preseni birds or other arsimafs. These la İter are 
called Tuba or Eren and among Yakut Turks Tangara or E meyal. 
They are mada of rşg$, fdl and The bark of the beech tree. 
Some ere made of h.ide s oi fox, mbbit and other anîmais Amoııg 
"Turkish Tös more animals sutb asrgbbit, bear, eagle and &quırrel 
are rep.resented The Uran ha t r i bos had tem p fe ş w he re vvalls 
were earved ınto small ceJls vuhere varfous of these Tös made 
of wood representing ravens, cuckoos, oxen and stahions 
we r e di&pîayed 

Today we find many remnants of the magic use of puppets 
in ruraJ Analglia r traceable back to Central Asıan practices. 
The m o re vvidespread pracıîce is Y&in-doîly', a magic practice 
for the purpose of callirtg dOWr> rain as necessity arises. This 
is usuaity a rouglı, primitive doth usually made hy taking two 
sticks in t ne form of a eross, and with the addilinn of some 
old clothes and a cap, representİng s female, and it rs usuaNy 
called 'the htrbe 1 . Theİr name S vary accomfing to the regions: 
Bebek (doll), çaput adam (Rag m ar.}. Kopça kadın {ladle 
woman) H çömçe gelin (ladle brıde). kepçecik (tiny ödle), 
B o di Bostan, Gelin Gök, Kepçe hası (he a d of ladle} Su Gelini 
fWater Bride), Küdu Gelin and others. Aİthough the practice 
varies from vîllage to vrlJage. in genf!rxil it is ob&erved by chHdren 
wbo rnakc a rough doM or effigy which they sprinkle wılh w a i er, 
Then this figüre is cftrried roundthe viHage, and the people 
throw water on it from the raafs of the houses. They sing spp- 
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Central AiîüU gicvc puppct. 



Canrrat A şirin "fly'ittg 
puppv t net" 


ropriate songs cz rhymçs as t hey vîsit each house. The hüu- 
sehold of eacb house E bey vîsit splash vvaîer on the effiyy and 
the childron arp given fûod. 

Among Central Aldan Turks. besîdes puppeîıy for magic 
purposes we find a long-sîandirıy esîablrshed puppet tradition. 
İn Tu; kes t an the general puppetry is caîled Kotçuk Oyunu, 
T be re a re two kinds of puppetry: {1} Çatlını hayat {or çadır 
haya/): İiteraliy meaning 'teni puppet' is a slring puppct or 
m a fi o nette where 18 puppats can be manipulaled simulta- 
neüûsly. Fof the sake of illusiûn the plays ene performed aı 
night or in the dark to conceal the strirıgs; {2) Dest Kcrçak 
or Kot Korçak is hand or glove puppet where naturally only 
two puppeis carı be manipulated simulfaneüusty. The second 
kind in Turkestan ıs also caîled Tiying puppeteer" e form per¬ 
formed by an i t mera nt puppeteer. The puppet eer camise a 
large curtain which is he3d up by a screen stretched beiween 
îwo uprighî poles and which bangs down to his knces r :kus 
concealing the puppeteer and serving as a back doîh Ld the 
puppets. This ıs cailed kot çadır or dest çadır. On'.y the puppe¬ 
teer' s legs and feet below his knees ara visiblc. The ower half 
of thiş curtain has a vvide and deep pockeî. The puppeteer's 
ha-nds are screened inside the pooket, whîch serves as a puppet 
$tege. The puppeteer carries his puppets iri s ide thig potıket iike 
a kangaroo catrying her young in her pouch. and is reaciy to 
perfümn anywhere undcr any conditions. Adam Olearujs. a 
tra^eher of the 17th century, vvltnessed this kind in Russiti, 
and in Iran as wcfk^ 

The marEcneUe booth has been descubed in an art tele on 
Central Assan tbeatre 4: Accoîding to this r îhe büöth has four 
Sideii. without a curtain, İt is t 1/2 meler lüng. a meîer high 
and öne meler wide Altogether ihe booîh is ';ess high than 
an average sı^ed man Before Rüâsian occupatson the puppets 
wete m a de of wood and o m a menle d. La ter, thev were m a de 
Vvitb m üre arüsıfy, painted and laguered, and vvith hair and 
beards, üIbû the comem of the plays changed 

PetsonalIyJ have never had a chance ot watching arıy 
peıformance ot either kind. yet in 1962 wheıı I rnade a trip 
to Lhe Soviut Union I nad a rhance of examtnin.g t hem in the 
Leningrad Ethnographica' Museum which confains the largest 

3 Ad:-ırr, O! eti 11 uk, VçrmvhrUîri MoSCûwîîischen ufid Fersİsnhctien 
b#5Chwibüng. Schlfl£Wıy 16&ö, p 19:3 irld üi. 437. 

4 Fr Dukmey&r, "Kur^r £uriı:l ı lL-iî? daa Tkealer«vese"i ir MîtiRİ35i«rs ,, 1 
Üeut&chü DramâttirğfiŞ (LupiİEj) 1&94/9S J, pp 31S 1B 
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colîectıon of these puppets. Siniil.âr|y, t he Puppet Muştum iri 
M o sco w has some spçcimens inotudiny the seîl-contained 
booth of the Tlying puppeîeer', 

The besi $tudy on these both puppet foıms is in Russian 
by Gavrîlov. * The study contains twrj water- cûEüut plates 
re presem i ng two ma in eheraeters Pehteven Keçe! and Biçe 
Han um-o i-m and seve rat other bteok and vuhite ptetures of 
"tlying puppetry f or 'bag-scene* puppetry. He also gîves a 
Russian translatibn of two p!ays of büth kînds, The first te^t 
callori $ ürkerde fer (The Government Gffidals) Es for mario- 
neltes and was recorded in 1926 in a Toitepe ytjJage. İn this 
play a hrgh offfoiaJ of Czarist Russia called Jaseul is ridicuied 
îogether vvith a Christian dmnkard with bad manners Tbi$ 
kind of m ah o nette also derives its charac-îors and sfodes from 
histoıieal events, from drfferent profes&ions and nationa- 
I itleş, and some ebaraeters from logends and tales f a nd ani ma! 
ebaraeters are rntroduceri. As to the et her kind, The GavriJov 
study gîves also a wxı in Russian ıransiatren called PeMavan 
Keçe/, whkh is t he name of ül t he Persian glove puppet and 
also the name nf tbe ptay's main character-m Persian, Kach&İ 
Pahfevün, This chief ch a rat: ter uvıth its prominenî nose is con- 
s Ede re d very funny and grptesgue by Tufkestan people since 
Turkesîarri ha ve f I at or straight noses. And t he wite or sweetheart 
of Re b levan Keçei is cahed Biçe Hanum oim. Puçak hanum, ür 
Fucya hanum among ot he m. Also S o ve t he m es, types and 
themes from Russian bureaucracy. and a turopean doctor, 
are favori te themes of this t he a t re. Owing to their improvisatory 
and flexibte characier, both krnds vary from performance to 
performanoe aecording to audience reactiorc. Musre plays an 
important role. The performance start? vvith t be soond of t he 
kâtnai which is a long bress mstrumenî soundmg like a hom, 
also an orehestra consisting of dmms r tambourins. cJappers 
and Zuma (an oboeTike instrument). The puppeteers as we!l 
as the musfdens for t he puppet shows used to belcng to one 
or iwo gurlds Eormod by performing folk artiste. During the 
Soviet reyime, WiLh the advent of the cinema and Wosfnrn 
t h filtre, peopte in tovyns tost in te rest in these t ra d i ti o nal puppet 
shovvs, t hey felf intn disrepute, and only remained İn remde 
villagee and on the step pes. 

Wo come to knovv the existenne of one mom poppet-hke 
form from a travel book 6 on Turkestan among the Safta (Eheee 
are a distinet Turkish speaking ethnic group, mostfy nomadJc 

5 M. F. ûavrifov, Kukofmyj teatr v Ufhekisîsne.. Tachken; 1S2S. 

6 A M B. Mfiakin, in Rifşsfon Turkestzn, L.onıion 1903. p. 2t9. 
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people): r The next iteni was a vvrestfing match betvveen a 
Şart and a &tick which had been dressed up in a tu ■ ban and 
cala-t. The Safî deverly put his nwn arm in ta t he doll's sfeeve 
ard cİLtlched at tıîs ovun neck. The doîl was then seen to pick 
up a tambourine from t he füoor and h it his opponerrt violentiy 
on t he head. The two soon rol 3e d on t he flüor togethep strugg- 
ling desperately. The stıck, defeated at feast, was laken aut of 
fts clüthes and han de d amongst t he spectatoFs." We find exactfy 
the same form of pre&entatıon İn rural AnatoNan Tu*key under 
t he name of Aptal Oyunu (The PEay of the Idiot) where the 
puppet on a si] ek h naHed Aptal, and t hey wrestle exaclly 
the Süm.p way as in the 5yrt£ J play, t 

We find both kinds of puppetry of Turkestan also among 
Uzbeks, Tajik$ P Kırghız and Basbkîr. İt is a m at ter of speculation 
in which area puppetry orfginated in Turkestan. To some ot her 
researehers, ît might ha ve come from İndi a, and to &om<? from 
Fran. We can conjecture also ihat it originated in Central Asia, 
influencing both Iran and China. En han ı/e find exactly the 
same two kinds of puppetry. The mario nette designated as 
k bayma sbah öazi (Might ten t or booth play) cr shab baz! 
(nigbt pfay) which is sike the çâdtr hayâl of Central Asia wıth 
the platform at ground tevek The number pf puppets are as 
many as sixty or eîghty. The reasoo for îts befng performed in 
evening hours and artjfieal light is Lhal the strings t hat control 
the puppets are then less visib'e to the speetators, T here is a 
smell orehestra consisting of a rirum. a fiddta and o Clipper 
player. The other kıntf, the glove puppeı theaıre, is called KâCbaf 
p$htsvan r takıng tts mame from its main character vvfıere pah- 
tevzn rrteans hero, artist or aîhlğfe and kachal means bald- 
headed, scabrous One or scurfy head. Because th?s character 
shüwa much resembtence t o Karagöz especîaHy whh his bald 
hçfld, of ten his tor i an s of Ferdan theatm ha ve thought İran 
kn™ the shsdow pEay. 5ome casual aflusions in some poetry, 
mada t he m think t ha t şbadow the at re existed in Iran, which 
was not the case, in fran the gener-nt lerrn for puppeteer re 
Ivbetbaz. Both kinds a re opera te d by two people, nne stands 
outside the booth and takes part in the dîalogue or directly 
in the âetion with the puppets, and his assıstant inside the 
booth manipufates the puppets and speaks for each poppet'e 
part. The puppets whieh aro called surat a re m a de by the 
puppeteer. The head and neck af e m a de of wood or papier 


1 Merin And. Oton/sos l.*? Anadolu Koy/üsû, IstanhuJ -1962. üp. 72-73. 
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mach£. The rnan ın t he booth sometrmcs speaksthe partsdireclly 
and sometrmes îhrough a small wind instrunnent called 
held betvveen his lips. This we find in Turkish Karagöz cailed 
Nareke, in Egyptian puppetry (Aragoz) zummara 3 and iri Spanish 
puppetry piio $ (a wûOd r ivo-ry tortoise-sheU o/ sil w Enstrument 
pfaced on the tongue which produces t he strrdent sgueaky 
tones) + The latter is very important since when vve deal with 
t ne Turkish kind we sh.aU see some Turkish puppeteers were 
Jewish who ernigrated from Spain in t he 16th Century so 
they might have brought this tradiiion. 

A Rsjssiarı researcher has pubfished two paper s each 
studying orto kinci of Persian puppetry m which t here is an 
IntegraI t#xt of Forssan original and Russian franslation tor 
both kinds r also photos of both. "û Hem just io iKusirate the 
Persian Kachaİ Pah İavan, we can give o ne synopsis of a play 
to have an ideaı "Them is a favounte piece in vvhich PalTavan 
Kachal bet a kes himsclf ender the guise of 0 mosi ptous Muşum 
to the house of a eertain Akhund. or reetor of a parteh, He 
sighs r vveeps. groans, prays, redtes verse s from the Kuran 
or 0 İ$ewhem P and quotes seraps of morgtity after the mosl 
approved fashton. The Âkhund, delighted wıth his visiton and 
edified by his religtous zea.. begins eo imitaEe and to emulate 
hirrs. Pahlavan Kachal dısplays his theglcgical knovvledge, his 
3 cquamîan<m with the traditrons and E he paîrlsîtcs of tsiam, 
and recites îegends in favour of the virtue of gtving alms. 
Voiuntary charity meets his highest panegyric. He guotes many 
Hnec ûî the mysüc poetry so dear to the Persian heart, the 
poet^y vvhich, under the profane semblance of love and wine, 
cetebrales the activity and vvisdom of Allah the ali merci tol. 
Then Pah tavan begins to d esefi be the delights leserved for the 
di ar îtabl e in Paradise. Far indeed is he from saying with Chaucer 
rn the 'Knîght's Ta1e\ that as he never was there he can say 
nothing about it. On the contrary, he speaks as ars eye-vvitness. 
He sings of heaven and its hoüris witlı the graces of antelopes. 
of its splendîd banquem and Üts sparkling wine. The Akhund 
isin esestasies. He tastes already those riveru of oil which ne ver 
gtow souh and those scas of clarified horıey whîch never 

S Curi P r l. f ri-r. "Drama; Arabi c,' Encycfop^aâia of Rzttgmn a nü Fthicl.. 
IV, s>. 875. 

Ş J.B Varcy, M mor Dfamatic Fomıs in Spain wiih Sp&cisf References 
to PappetF (Ph.. D îhesi&) Cnmbririgs i 050, II, p. 87. I ıı Italy itiş çölleri 
fiscftİO Of pivetta, Fr,=ıncfl h L5 &iff}et-ptatiquü 
10 RA. ÜaSıınoVr /"Pahlavan K^Çcit-Pörsjriakfj töatr Pciruşki''II (1SÎ8). 

UP. 26-75 and HörrnR Şöri i - P ti r S-İ d ü-k ı ■ lnsau rTuflûnetûk' , İran, Ih 

{1828). pp. 1-50. 
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becomö dry. He reposes aîready under the perpetual shade, 
on coüches whose İinings are of thJck silk iniervvaven wEth 
gol d. He gatbers fruits- from gardens of plum-tree and po- 
megranates. He sees damseta ödvandng t o meeî hirn, with 
cofnplexions lake rnbies and pearts, boauteous da m sel s wîlh 
eloquerıt deep black eyes. He danues witH ddight, rhereby 
demcmstrating-as evolutionists teli us-hîs descent from the 
ape, he gîves Pah tavan, Iha t second tago, his pürse, bids 
him buy a banquet f and produces Khultaıj, the most excell'ent 
wine of Shiraz, wbictı by some ı strange chance is found in 
a corner of his room, h id den away wîth a guıtar. The two dtink 
and ptay, until at last the pious Akhund becomes drunk, and 
drgps hım Kuran and his rosary. And so on. The piece of course 
may be ertende d at ploasure. İt is a vivid and never ill-timed 
representatıon of the Tâftjuffe of the refigion of İslam» n 
From survivlng evidenec İt doe$ sesin likely the t these two 
kînds of püppetfy might ha ve been introduced to Iran by Tu rks 
of Central Asta and not the ot her way round as som o people 
think, The Perslan poet Fadd al-Din 'Artar (1120-1230) in his 
oompositiar Ushtumamah (The Book of theCamelp* presents 
a Türk is h puppet master {ustad-i Turk) t he had no equal sn 
his art and executed manîfoid piays with his puppeîs and eınp- 
loyed seven curtairas of varıpus colours and designs, and he 
afways performed singly. Whenever a puppet was worr> o ut 
he made and used an ot her. Ali the puppets were painted in 
various colors, he painted every one in 3 d iffete nt m amer, 
He made seven curtains for his work, ail many colored and ful! 
of pıctures. The Turkish puppet master in the poem is the main 
character. SymboHc-alfy the puppet master is God (!he seven 
curtains a re the seven skies), Atcording to some scholats the 
faet t he t the puppet master is of Turkish üriğin does not ne- 
ctîssarily mean t hat puppet ry w as İntroduced îo Persia by Türk s, 
because Turks in Persian mysticai poetry are çonsidered as 
Cruel and unfeithfuF persons, and cruelty and unfaithfulness are 
among the attributes of the Islamîc God emphasized by Sufis, 
of wborn ihe poet Attar was one. İn the poem we ha ve two 
terms that strike o ur attentîon. One of whom is perdsdzft as 
the puppet master is caüed, and the other surat meoning puppet- 

11 Jamt-s Me'.v, 'The Modem Pürsen St^çıe", ir The Fonnighiiy R#view J 

UX , S (Janusry-June) ı»0^ # PPi 905-106. 

12 H. Ritte^, ,r Atlar" m EncyrJopedie dc Ustam, 2nU üHiitJûn; Ushfur- 

namah is editüd by M ahdi Mhükkik {Tahran 1962), 

13 Fpf the. svrnbolic meaning nf the poem see. H. Flitler, paş Meer der 

Sea/e r Lfijnden 1965, p 42. 
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Ferdadan i s a Persıan ter m destgnöüng t he dramatlc story- 
teilers who narrate their sîories în front of a pa-inted backclolh 
which representâ the main images of i he siory in compositfe 
composition But as wn have nlready pohted ouî, in both forms 
of Persîan ptıppetry !he mam puppet ma s ter stands outside 
the puppet bootn r üke a pentedari standing m front of the 
painted backclüîh. 

İt is rnterasting to nole t hal the Peresen poeî Nîzamt's 
Husr&v u Shirin gives a descriptiun of a puppci performance 
where the vvord used for puppet is iu'betbaz-i gerdun and the 
Turkish rendering of thîs work in 1340 by the Turkish poel 
Kutb usesîhe Turkish word for puppet kavurçak for lubetbaz. 14 
A detailed eecûunt of Forstan puppetry can be found in 
a work by ıhe fifteenth -century Persian moraEEst Hu sairi Va'iz 
Kas h İh in his Futuvvetn&me i Sultani 15 in whicb thereaıetwo 
puppets, om a vvürnan, the ûthor a man., and the puppeteer 
is hiddert în a tent, and speaks their voices alîetnaîely as a 
women's and a ırta [Vs voice. He a is o mak.es the distinction bet- 
ween the two kinde ir Parssan puppetry. 

Âparî from these two main kinds in Fersia there a*e othçr 
iesser knovvn minör puppet forms under the names Humbazs 
and Afusek. ig Also some gian Haize effıgies, some of whcch 
weıe used in Taziye (Persten passion play) performances. 

İn the puppet museum ot Obraztsov's puppet tlıealro in 
Moskovv si* of these effigies a re disptayed. A : so cpnnected 
to Taziye tradîtion there is a mligious ferce directed against 
the second eaîiph Om ar f The commander of Yazid's army in 
Karbala was d$o Caüed Ömer, so it was directed againsî him 
es wefl). Since caiiph QmuT is consLdered by Shiite Persians 
e usurper of the t i ile and a murderef, on the ninth dey of the 
rnonth of Rabı'u'l-avval Ehem i$ a three days ceremony and 
rituats, in vvhictı a ferce is enacted and the last final öveni is 
the buınîng in effj^y of Ornar. 

Although Ouoman popular theatre iradition enjoyed a 
mu oh Earger varîely of puppet forms, yat um Eke Persıan puppetry 
and the Turkish shadovv theatte we have no Edee of the cha- 
racters and reperîoire Yet it seems thal in Tmkey puppetry 
may have come eanier Mum ihe otheı ıheatricat forms: and 
like Karagöz and Ortaoyunu (improvısatory popular comedy) 
with their fş ciprgçat influenees r we car assume ıha t I ive ptays 
14 See Eîûrr^baLL pp - 99 

1 Eı Sıitisl’ Musı>urn MS. AUrî 22.705, prıntod udiirsn (rU. Mufıorn.med 
.lat^r MiUıjub) TsEı-er^n 1341 . For Russian IfanfiSâlipn 6şç. Et.A Gfllunov, 
'^ji^vveı rıam& ı SülLsni ", f/an. i (1928) pp. 5Û-S2; ?2-74 
1b See MRUjid ne£va:ı;. Le Theaire eî te dansu en han r t^arss î£]02 
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and puppet shovvs had eaerdsed a pûwerful mffuence on each 
ûthar, bence prababiy the chaTacters and repertoire of Tuıkısh 
puppetrycan be studied throiıgh t he betler known forms. There 
is a vvealth of fe 4 efences in earfy teKis r thougft the mentiosn 
a re not detaifed. Rom these reiorencas tî vuould seem t hat, 
in o ne form or anotîıen puppetry flourished and remained an 
importanî part of folk culture until the VVestern impact of the 
la te İSth century One of t he majör sources a re i he Fes t i yal 
Öooks, both in fu'kish o r in üuropean Eanguages, wriîten by 
eye-witnes5€:S to îhese tesıivals, Under t he paironage of t he 
Courî, Ouoman festival were majör tosterers of arış and pop- 
petry featcrgd a great dea>- in these festivale The Tuıkish books, 
ospedatly thoae on t he festival of 1582 which lasted more 
Ihan fifev days and fffty nights and the Festival of 1720 vvhich 
lasted fifteen daya, a re ıiloBUated by hundreds of miniatures, 
some tfepicting puppet booThs or puppets tfıemse'lves There 
is a manuscrîpî of The 16îh century 1? in Topkapi Paîace ir 
which ıs a Üst containing the names of individual pSayers and 
The names of the players' companias who pnrlicıpatcd in tho 
Festival of 11582: M has mgny headings vvhich cauid ha ve a 
connection either with shsdow theaıre or poppet theatre. Since 
these headmgs aro mentıoned er ıhe manuseript in ciose se¬ 
ğiren c;c we ha vs every reastsn Lo befieve t ha t t hey a re in relatîon 
to o ne anot her: one of t he m is the Persian word suratbazan 
(puppet pfayers). the ot her is cemaat-} piyade çadsrian, hteraJly 
meaning the company of fooî travellers' tente 

This is remin isçe n t of Turkestan's çadtr hayai (the terıt 
puppets) and coold be string puppets or marîonettes. Also 
Evliya Çelebi, rhe great Turkish travelier of the 17th century. 
rnonîions two kinds of puppet. one being kukla and the oîher 
başkukta (head puppel) Could the second o ne be a def fere nt 
kind of puppel or rioes il mean the master, chief performet or 
dı lef puppeteer? We ha ve no answer. Not to mentior various 
terms more connected vvith shadovv theatre such as hay âb i 
fr&yaf-I zili şebh&zan (night plavers). and hayal* i tasvir* 
riyan, t here are iwo more ter m s which are puzzling: o ne is 
ayak kuklası (foot puppet) and tim pîher yer kukiast (ground 
puppel). We can only spocufate on whaî they impîted. For the 
form er one we guess it h a puppet form such as poppet a la 
pfartcheUe, w here puppets ere moved by manîputatEng the 
string to vvhich puppets are tied by fooî, İn fact a German eye- 
wi:ness H accoum of the Festival of 1bR2 mighl be holpfut: 

17 Topk^pı Mtıseum D T 00022 
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"Anot her man broughl a thiny ontû t■! ıe souare thai was about 
an eFF in height and width and was surrounded wiih red ctoth. 
He sel himseîf in frorıt of il and ouüed and pu&hed with his 
fm aL it sçj t hat ûn lop a* : kinds of strange hgyres appesred- 
Thorç vv®r@ among ot her things, liîtle men. fc>ird$ and animals, 
only fhe top half of their bodies ahovving, and t hey jumped 
and sprang bank and forıh-' r ıe As tothe latter vvec&n s-pecolate 
t ha t ’grou nd puppel'coüJd be similar 10 a puppei very widesp- 
rnâd even loday in rural area vvhrch we will deal with İatef 
when we examme t he puppel in t fıe foEk theatre, m which the 
puppetoer iies down on the ground. 

İt is mana Ickely according to the ecrly references that most 
of Turkish puppetty wss 3 combinatlart of IIve actors with 
puppets. Two miniatures from The Festival Book of 1582 
depicting a puppet booîh İlke a teni ha ve by the huts je$ter$ 
and tfanters. The foLlovving deşer ipti ü n by the Ger m an eye- 
vvitness could be önce m o re our gülde: "A smgH hut there was„ 
in which there pFayed. in a very fine and gvy ma tiner, small 
Ilı t En mert (puppets as one calls ıhem), by talking önd jumping 
abouı; and among ot her ıhings. they also performed a whole 
marriage ceremony, in whıch there aiso enteıed seme Türk is h 
boya, uvho a1way$ ctapped their s mail pisçe s of wood and 
danced: and then they joined in wîth The puppets and treaîed 
ıhem as if t hey were aıive and couJd see everything. Through 
t his. t hey vvanted T o create some snteriöînment and vvanted 
to make beîieve ıh at these were no puppets, hut were actually 
a Şive". 1 ® The sam e observer men 1 1 ons ahn perfuı m.ers who 
made their appesrönce oarrying puppets of havirtg puppets 
sfung arourıd t he ir neck$; these perfcrmers wouFd then give 
a $how in which ihoy talked with their puppets, = Q (Fig, 89). 

One other kind we fSnci in the festival of 1720, vvhich is 
de piçte d by two m ini □ tu fes and the accompanying texr givea 
$ome Information* Tl üs is something like a rod puppel. pre- 
senie-d in a carriage where the manîpuiefors wem concealed 
undemeath the puppets, The tcxt dcscribe* that a güt carriage 
m a de to look like a pavilron, inside were three largo-size puppets 
in Parsien attire and six like others dancers with clappers m 
their hands. The device operatıng the wagon was hidden inside. 
As the vvheels turned the puppets moved and swung their 
arms like the hands of a clûck, some playing ciappcrs and others 

19 Ni-choîss v-ûn Haunc'lh, "'i-'articıjlar V&rrGît;,hnuzs mil vvas C&r&mo- 

nifin Pubüsîıed in Jüiıannts ı_u , .vtFikltiv.- J Cfanica Türkf$&f}£t 

Netton (Frankfurt am M ayrı 1590). P- 497. 

1i> H'aunoith, p, 481 

20 HsunoFîh, p 502 
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dencing. Thi$ carrtage wa$ surrounded by various masked 
jesters but whûi te wortbwhi]e mentıomng Is a mecframcaî 
ostrich which rnoved its wirgs as if it vvcrç alivc r (Fig. 83), 
fn Ottoman Festivale these automata whîch seem to havo 
bsen mechanicalfy operated were hîghiy deve lopa d. Some 
of these devices either moved by cleverly conceaied operators, 
or perhaps by some kind of clockwork. 

İn Turkish soürce books of both earfter and Jater perEods, 
a number of referances are made to the important role Jews 
pJayed fn Turklsh popular entertainment A number of Jews 
emtgrated 10 Turkey. fnlSovving their expulsion from Spain 
and Potlugal at the end of ıbe 15lh century and at tbe beginning 
of the töth century. Turkey pfpvided religious asylum tö süm© 
twenty th ou san d of that race. îhsy wer© mostly physiciâns, 
buffoons and jugglers, many of whom gained access in these 
capacitiestothe Couri of Sultan Selim İL As iate as the begînnmg 
of this - cerrtury, Jews vveıe stili actsve in thîs field and were 
mu oh in dem and for festivals At these c ete b rat I on a or pubEic 
performanoos. t hey pedormed professîonally and exhibked 
their skiili fn puppeiry and conjuring, İt is interesting to no te 
that these iwo form s wem aJmost inse para ble in Spain. Jug- 
fâres was thg generas ierm for ali yvsndering p’ayers of ali kınds. 
The jugatfof de manos soggest a vvandering player who com- 
bıned legerdemain, puppetry and othet feats in a vartety shovy 
în the manner of the exiSed J'ewî$h conjurors in Turkey. 
UnîH to îbe present time these Jewi$h enteılainers WOre using 
an assistant, dressed comically, and both as a conjuror and 
püppeteer t hey cemed on a funny conversation, a battle of 
wıts vv i t h tlıeir assıstapts. İn puppet performances whi(e the 
m a ster inside the booth mani pul ateş the puppetâ attached to 
sirings, and puts in İhs moulh this »malt wind instfument, as 
already mentioned bel o re in Spain d was cahed pko, the assis- 
tant stands outskte the booth, holding in his hand ötype ot 
stick consistsng of two flat pieces of w o od fastened together, 
and takes part in the dialogue or dâreutly in the acîion with 
t be puppet ş by beatîng the puppets wîlh his flat stick, 

Aparî from rhese puppet s t here vvere alao a greöt varıety 
of giggr.tir figures used in some festivals and guüd proeessions, 
They were outsize effrgies made of i i nen and hoop-frames, 
and represented real or mythplogicaJ figures and various ani- 
mals T and sonte of these were made with lighîing device s 
set inside t he m so that t hey could be exhibited at night. One 
2\ S&E Metm And, Map/c in ktenhui Cslgary/AlbçTta 13?B, 0. 3p 
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of t he most efe boyara of ıhese large puppet Nke devices is 
described b y nur Germem observer of ihe 1532 Festival; "Then 
was seen a m ons ter with four heads r öpen (aws or mouihs. 
of which t here were a^vvays Eh/ee öpen, İt had İong teeth and 
in [he foürth mooth t he re wa$ e liftle Turkish man between 
t he teeth The monster had four grms and hands, and in one 
it had a ycung malden, which it brought up t o its moulh, as if 
wanting to devour it, in anothef band the monster held a Jarge 
spear and the other t w o handa vvere placed on 3ts tıaps. Everylbıng, 
hovvever, was m a de of hûüps. and lincn dövere d it r and it was 
ali sû very iihproportioned Ehat One had to laugh at it. Even 
though iı tali and large, stili only one man camed it, who 
turned around önce in a w hile" 22 , 

An Itafian davetler to Turkey in the 17th century, Riotro 
delta Valle. gives the folEovving account: "At night they carry 
abûüt the streets a great atglue nitede of cimles r or',e uporı 
a not her, covered över wılh a picce gî material, whinh ss İİke 
İta dress, in the styie of the Spanish skirt whieh h csNed in 
N aptes o verducato. A man ciımbs inside t his device of cindes, 
and carries it, ınakmg it dance a kind of şarabinde, simalar to 
the daccona's of Spain. The head of this etatue has two 
faens. one apparently of an ugly man and the other İİke a hor* 
ned ram r and t hey say, vvithout knowmg the reason for it: 
There is the camel pasâing. . JJ 23. 

The festival of 1720 gives rich maîerial on these giant 
puppets bot Sı pictor tallv and by d eseri pli ve texts. Space does 
not permft m e to refer to ali t his rich variety of giant puppets, 

I shall enumarate only the ones represented by the miniatures. 
One of them es very interesting, the giant figüre elaspmg his 
hands on his che$î. and having on his head four Chtnese- 
İooking sınaîler puppets, while the glant one vvas movfng 
forvvard, the smailer puppets dsnced in ıheiı plaoes. (Fig 87). 
The gı.ıi'd of cattie-butchefş m a de a giant puppel represertting 
a BinliceJ giant wearing a Eong rent-like dress. His head is 
made ol two faces r one femate and Lhe other a bearded rrıaio. 
The giant puppet holds a amali doM. While Sultan and his 
entoutage waich dom the s hor e, a raf t floating on w üter has 
1wo gigantte, bearded puppets in profile, vvearing high crowned 
ha t s and fi org i pattemed lorıg garments. The one vvith 
a vvhite bearri lıglds an ornated yiobe whiie fhe other with 
a da rk beard has flares sprouting 1 rom hîs crown and he pointa 

22 Hsunpiîth, p. 4-78 

23 Piötro çtetta Valle, Vîaggi. Rtmg 1 Ö80 r ı. pp. 110-111, 
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to ihe rıght (Fıg. 86). 

As a last i tem one should mention also a puppet tam 
cdled /-sAern/e fruAtes/, literaKy it mesns 'chair puppcî r which 
wa$ pertamed by gypsy Street-shovvmen, actualEy il was a 
jigginy puppet, İt consrsted of one or two to foı_rr rnusic- box 
figures Witb ö string pasdng horrzontally through t he ir breasts 
from an uprîght post fixed on a small box or chafr. When p-er- 
formers pulîed ıhe string t he puppets moved to ihe musre. 

The rich îradition o f puppetry being carried on up 1o the 
end of the 1 Sth century was completely ousted by the Westem 
traditions. fn the VÖtb cenEtıry two new Forms emerged, one 
being İha m ar i on ette and ıha ot har the glove puppet. The 
tamer w as introduced by the Enyiish puppet-m a ster Thonıas 
Holdün, and tfıis kind was so rnuch identıfied wtth Holden/s 
name t hat more re çent bil Is of marîonette pertamances stili 
carry his name Holden vrsited İstanbul several time s The 
firsttmne being in March 1882 vvhen he presented the following 
skita: rr Two brunettes", "Negro concert in a Paris Street"', "the 
Ascent of a balloon", "London’s Crystal Pataca!', ' J ln the 
Restaurant", Holden was very secrotive, he ne ver wanted 
peopfc baok-stage to learn hr$ Irada sacrats. A funny event 
hepperoed when his puppet Ci nefere I -a was siden, La ter it 
was found gut that the man who stole ıl was an Armenian 
phötographer who had fallen in love with Cinde reli a.. İn 1884 
he gave two perfomnarıces and he was a vs o invited to the Palace 
t İtaat re, but that was can celi ed İn 1B9G he presented in İstanbul 
the fohowing: '"Cinderella", '"Fairy and Jinns", "Dancing Pa- 
iace" r ır Great Moghul", "fîobby, the f5yer JJ r "The Mulligan 
watchmen Jl r "Dance of Ftves", "Bobby coachman end his 
stubbotn donkey''', "A terrifying nighl", J Two îope dancers", 
"A One Thousand and One Nigftîs Drearn", JJ A Great waterfalf 
in a Nordic garda n" "The Robby's birîh rr , "Cats r feast" rr A 
nigbt on the roof\ "Snafce man", Ön his visalin 1892 he gave 
several performances and in 1310 he esme agaİn and he pre- 
sented "Acrobatîc Dance", "Ffve ChinameıV\"Funny drunkard", 
"Great MagbulT "Skeîetûn", "Africans’ concert", "Njngera 
Falls with electrîcity". 

Although Holden was very pafticdar eboul not lettrng 
anybody backstage yet seve rai Türk îş h puppeiecrs daiming 
lo be HoFden's pupils imltated his repertoire. One was Halim 
Bey, a musîcian frorn the Imperia! S and, who Vv'as abte even 
îo petform Hglden's pride'the dance of the skeleton". in 1896 a 
puppeteer cailed Emin Bey presented elentiy the esme re- 








pertoire as Holden 1 s He even presenîed ten ıab!eaüX Uom t he 
One Thousand and One Mighis and a dance number calEed 
La Sylphrde. 1\lext yea? anot her Tuıkish puppeteer by t he name 
of Cemil Mehmet Bey presenle d Holden's reperloire. This 
yy ay graduaky t he Holden styie tnaricnette became ostablished 
in Turkey. 

As tü The gîove puppetry, it stands on 0 middle ground 
between the traditronal puppetry and The mnp'orted VVestem 
theaue. A simalar thtng happened ta Ortaoyunu whefe. in ordor 
îo CûnVpeiO wıîh the new1y rmported Wesîem theaıre, Turkîsh 
tredltional actors presented some plays borrowed fmm VVestern 
Scripts yet acted t hem in an improvisatory way and aiso îor 
the fırst tinin u&ed a proscenîum staye. the set consistlng of 
painted d rop, wirtgs and borders. İn the sam e way puppetry 
borrowed Its plays and eharacters S rom ü h is kind ûi theatre 
called Tuluat Theatre meaning improvlsalory theatte. 

This form of puppetry whfdı shovvs 3 certain simtlarity 
to the Tuluat The af re indicaîes a repertotre parallel ta thaî of 
the Tuluat Theatre The maın characters in il are İbiş 
(Fig. 92) usuaSly a servant, 3 comıcal character, and ihti¬ 
yar "The 0id Man' usuaily İbiş r masler. {Fig. 93), İbiş İS 
curming and full of witty repartee. He vvears a shapeless lez 
with a tassel which always swings when he moves. He o iten 
has a rough maniler of speakîng a mı s puns. and uses obscene 
language and d o un e entendres. İh ese t w o characters rumes- 
pond to Knragd; and Hacrvet in the shadovv ıheaire. or Kavuklu 
and Pisekâr in the Ortaoyunu. There are aiso Seçündaty cha- 
racters such as the Young Lovers. the Jnlriguing Majör -domo 
yytıû yyhen his intrigues areı unsuccessful seeks revençıe Tlıe 
young girl's moıheı and the ma i d who usually mames İbiş 
at the end of the play. Tiıe ot her seccmdary characters include 
Maskara (Guffûûri), (Fig. 9b). Çengi (danetng gsd), (Fig 93), 
Arap (negro}, (Fig. 94). Şeytan (devil). Hafi? (the man who 
has commEttedthe Koran to nıemory), Kız (younggirl), (Fig 97). 
Yabancı (loreigneir), Arnavut (Aİbanİ 0 n) r Hain (vikain). Polis 
(poliçe), Arab Şeyhi (Arab sheikh), Yahudi (dew). Cin (jinnj r 
Küyiu (ueasanf) and othefs Plats are frestıened by coniinua! 
bürrovvings from popular teles and leğende, fronı plays and 
even from Ortaoyunu and Karagöz Scripts. 24 The 19th 
century puppet theatre exisîed side by side witlı egitimate 

24 For more rectmı texts of Thcsü scrıpıs bûih m Turkîsh £rvd German 
trgnslattan srp ütto Spies. Tüfütsches Fupp&nlh&atut, £msdaiteEi/WDElh 
1959. 
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theatres in İstanbul Even today wk see sporadic perfprmances 
of bolh kinds, 

As to the folk theatre tırscfltion r apart Itoit 1 the puppets. used 
for magîc purpgses t ha t yve hev@ mentiaoed, t here is stirf sorne 
erudfîp primitife puppetry vvhich has an i ndıvidua! ity of it s. 
own for eniertairrment pujposea în Ânatolıan villages: especlâlty 
one kind is Linigue io my knovvledye and can be seen onîy in 
TUfkey, though in Jugoslavsa we fmd something rather similar 
vvhich mey he due tü Turkish inlluence. 25 Thts form is very 
widespread but rsow rare and on ıhe verge of extınctiün. Per- 
chance one may happen to come across sucb puppeîs in a 
remote vHlage Most recently ı watched them is Silifke on t he 
South coast of Anatdia. in autumu 1978, BasicaUy this is 
performed as follüws: A man he s on his baek, covcrs his hody 
vvith blankets and hoids one puppet in each hand. (Fig. 96}. 
Tied ro his knoes he has a lurgef puppet He manipufetes the 
two puppets in hi$ hands {onc man and one vvornan) and as 
t hey try io embrace each ot her he draw£ up his knees İo bring 
the lajge puppet i n bosvveen t hem, and prevent them frcm 
embracing.This peıformanue usueflylasts abouî half anhouror 
rorty-fivo rninutes. İn Bebek Oyunu (The DpM Play) from fâu. r 
dur, south western Anatolia. a man liesflat on a îadder held hor* 
izonlaNy, He hoids a wooden spoon painted tike a doü in each 
tıand, and alarga wooden puppet tied to his knees His bodyis 
covered vvith a blanket and four people carry the İadder. To the 
accompaniment of dr um and pıpe he mampuletes the puppets 
and makas them dance. When he draws up his knees to bring 
îhe large puppet onstage, the small one-s geî scared and try 
to hidc t he m se İve s. This a et i on is repçated sevoral limes. İn 
the sama town îhis is pfiyed among wonrîen in a slightly d if¬ 
fete fU way where thts puppets an^vveı ouestions put by the 
speetators. İn Çankm (Central Anatolia) îhe puppeteer Mas 
Hat on a carrsage. Two smûM puppets represedt two girls r and 
the big puppet is anArab [Frg. 98). İn Tunceli {Eastern Turkey) 
it is caîled Bebek (Dell) two srnah puppets repfeseni a gır ând 
a man r and îhe btg puppet represents a priest praying. Again 
in Çankin two snrıalf puppets represent two giriş from the 
Harem und the big one is the binek eunuch. This kind of puppet 
has different narnes according to regions : Karacöp Korçak, 
Memecik and others^ 

25 Set: N.-ktı Küret, L,^ Vlgrıonette Tradttiûnnölfö dea Sfavünts". Ouand 
tez MürKfnettpş du Monde se donnent te Mam .. Leye 1Ö5S. pp. 
204-212: an. artjcle by l\U r <ola Eonif^Plt pübliiheü îti Siûı/tmkan 
Etnogfsic (xv (1962). pp.135 156) States tnat tiıü puppots £ire called 
San s e and Panle. 
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The ooloufc shadovv fıgures a re from Topkap* Pala ey Museum Collectiün, except Ebe o ne 5 
on the cover and figuras 1, 2, 12, 32 r 33, 34, 35, 65, 66, 73, 75, 78, are eut out bv one of the 
lersdmg pupp^teer M elin Özlen from İstanbul, Colour puppel figüre 5 3095 and 97 artı frorn 
İstanbul Munîcîpaİ M ussum. Colour mrni&Uires BG-89 are from Tppkapı Palaee Museum, Black 
and whitc fltusırattöns havo been drawn from notta r‘s awn colJection. from the Topkapı Palace 
Müseum, from the Ueutsches Lcder-musetım lOffenbaeb-am-Mainl, from the Museum for 
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bul Mumçfpal Museum. 
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grvHt knowledge on ıha Greek shadow theatar and for permission to tnake quotat-ons from his 
unpubfishsd paper an the subjeçt, to the foHavvtog pboîographers for aıd in seaıHng of trans- 
parancıes of lflustrations: Erkin EmîroStu, Mustafa Türkyilmaz. 

He fs a«so indebted to Mr. Bruce Robson, Mrs, Mary Plettheı and Hilmi Yavuz for kindly 
reading the gatley pnoofs and makıng ualuable observations. 
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9$ fthî cûtür and J 60 black, and w Is ite iHustratfüns, 17 .v 23.5 
(118 pages + English} __*.......... S 9»- 

TURKISH DAtvCING by Prof. Dr, Metin And 

A piccorEal Hıatory of Tıırkish Dançing. Frotn folk riancitıg 

t o wFılrllng dervişhes, be Uy dandng ro bal I et. With 194 ilius- 

tratkms, 101 İn coîor, 19.5 * 26.5 (18? pages, EngîSsh) $ îO.- 


M EV LANA CELALED0ÎN RUMİ AND THE WHIRLING 
DERVÎSHES by Talat Sab. Hal m atı & Metin And 
Sofi phdosophy, wTılrling n tu a Es, poems of ecstasy, mEm.aîore 
painîings. 33 mil coior and 30 black and wîıiıe ilSustraticns 


20 x 27.5, Jıard çoVer (E 12 pages, Engİish) ...,... $ 12»- 

SÜLEYMAN THE MAGN1FICFNT POF.T 

30 Poernü by Süleyman t be Magntl'icent, trans ta ted ]nco Lngi>sh 
by J'alat S. Elalman with arı iısuroduccmn by Dr. Esin Atıl. 

I I rrûhtatores anıl palmdngs En color, 17 * 23.5 188 pages) . $ ES,- 

SELt.CTÎON OF 33 TURKTSH M EN! AT UR ES by Metin And 

The OLtoman Penod. 33 color platea, 33 a 47, hard cover 

(72 pages, English, Ger man) .. S 40,- 

TURKİSH MEN1ATURES ALI3UM (3, Et. 111! 

S color posters ^vsth an esplanatory brachure in ftve lan- 

guages, Eacb .... $ 10.- 


TURKESH CALLIGRAPHY ALBÜM (V) 

6 coEur posters with an esplanatory brochure in ı'ive İan- 

guages.. .. . . & LÛ.- 


Notes: 25% .dfscoanL is provided on tbe Lsi pnte. 

-Postage p.aymeru belongs to t be purchaser* 

-Payments are m ad e by check te our address or to T,C* Ziraat 
Bankası, Galatasaray Şubesi, Acc Noıl İstanbul, T'urkey. 


DOST PL'BLECATİONS, estabiished iıı 1947, is one of Ttirkey's most 
prominenL pLibltshing hoııses, Siiecializing ın literatüre and the ıırrs. 
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